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LOWMAN HOME DEDICATES BUILDINGS 


Large Congregation Gathers at White Rock, South Carolina, 
for Impressive Service 


By Wynne C. Boliek 


AN OVERFLOW crowd of interested friends 
from several states was present for the 
special service held at the Lowman Home 
for the Aged and Helpless at White Rock, 
S. C., on the afternoon of May 1 for the 
Cline buildings. 


dedication of the The 


MRS. MALISSA LOWMAN CLARK, 
who gave the site of the Lowman Home 


dedicatory address was delivered by the 
Rev. George H. Rhodes of Albemarle, N.C., 
who praised the work of this institution 
of Christian mercy and discussed the value 
of such a worthy gift. 

“This day sees the consummation of a 
dream that was born of faith. It is a me- 
morial for some, an aspiration for others. 
All the motives that the heart of man can 
conceive find expression in these buildings. 

“Many will enjoy the benefits of these 
buildings, but none will really love them 
like those who have put into them their 
thought and labor and wealth. This day 
is a day of reward for those who have 
given up something that these buildings 
might exist and they find in this ceremony 
a joy deeper and more satisfying than any- 
one can describe. 


“They have cast their 
bread upon the waters 
and after many days it 
has returned, and they 
are richer far for what 
they have given. 


“Years have passed 
since these grounds 
were first donated. One 
difficulty after another 
has appeared and dis- 
appeared. Progress is 
always slow and 
usually it is painful. 
But today the builders 
rejoice in their strength 
and beauty; they re- 
joice in their toil and 
their anxiety; they re- 
joice in the sacrifices 
they have made, and 
today they hand it over 
to the Lord, it becomes 
His institution. 


“This institution was in the first place 
made possible through a gift made to the 
Lutheran Church by Mrs. Lowman. And 
through the years many afflicted ones will 
rise up and call her blessed. 

“Here on this parcel of ground where 
we are assembled today stand a number 
of buildings put here by the Southern 
Church. They stand here as a monument 
to the labors and prayers of hundreds of 
men and women throughout the Church 
as well as to those of other faiths.” 

The Rev. J. D. Mauney of Hickory, N. C., 
delivered the memorial address. He used 
as the basis for his message the Scriptural 
passage: “He that hath pity unto the poor, 
lendeth unto the Lord.” After expressing 
his interest in the work of mercy being 
carried on at the Lowman Home the 
speaker said: “Today I have a new vision 
of this work, a vision made possible by a 
member of my church. In the year 1911 I 
had the privilege of receiving Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Cline into the membership of 
the church I serve. They came by letter 
of transfer. I learned to love and respect 
them. The gift made to this institution 
shows the sympathetic love, compassionate 
heart and tender feeling Mr. Cline had for 
others. He had pity on the poor and lent 
unto the Lord. Mr. Cline made his gift by 
divine direction but was not permitted to 
see the work completed.” 

The speaker then told of the business 
ability and success of Mr. Cline and how 
he shared his success for others in the 
work of mercy. He paid high tribute to 
the great choice made for the biggest con- 
tribution he made for the work of the 
Lord at the Lowman Home. 

Mr. Cline saw the buildings started, and 
made several visits while they were under 
construction, but was called to his eternal 
reward before they were completed. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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PARISH EDUCATION 
MONTH MATERIALS 


Pastors and Other Leaders Will Receive 
Suggestions and Helps This Week 


AS THIS NOTICE is read there are seven 
thousand packages of literature in the mail 
going to pastors and other leaders in par- 
ish education in our Church. These pack- 
ages contain leaflets and folders prepared 
to help pastors and their leaders empha- 
size parish education during September of 
this year. They are sent out at this time 
so that all preparations for September may 
be made now—before the summer months 
and vacations begin. 

Pastors and their workers will find these 
materials exceedingly helpful. The special 
emphasis for this year is Christian Wor- 
ship and Christian Workers. The program 
is planned to help give our workers that 
essential power which comes only from a 
close and continuous fellowship with God. 
The program attempts to form a closer re- 
lationship between the educational and the 
worship programs of our Church. 

A Workers’ Conference Program to help 
outline the emphasis for September ap- 
peared in the May issue of The Parish 
School magazine. This program should be 
used in developing the emphasis of the 
congregation. 

Any pastor, Sunday school superinten- 
dent, parish worker, or other leader in 
parish education who does not receive a 
packet of this literature should write im- 
mediately to the Parish and Church School 
Board, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Questions concerning the program 
should also be addressed to the Board. 

S. WuiTe RHYNE, 
Executive Secretary. 


Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church 
F. H. Knuset, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 
39 East 35th St., New York City 
W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
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. A BUSY TRAVELER 


AMONG THE men of the United Lutheran 
Church whose positions require them to go to 
'| all areas and divisions of the U. L. C. A. is 

C. H. B. Lewis, D.D., whose home address is 

Fremont, Nebraska. You will find the Doctor’s 

name in the catalog of Western Theological 

Seminary as lecturer in Religious Education. 
, But the real vocation of Dr. Lewis is the visita- 

tion of congregations, district groups of con- 

gregations, Sunday school associations, regional 
conferences of synodical parish education com- 
mittees, synods, and so forth, as Field Secretary 
of the Parish and Church School Board. In 
other words, wherever there is desire by Sun- 
day school workers of the United Lutheran Church, singly 
_ or in groups, to seek thorough knowledge of the methods 
and equipment of the United Lutheran Church for instruc- 
tion in all phases of parish education, Dr. Lewis is called 
’ upon to deal with the situation. His arrival in Philadelphia 
May 5, in connection with the spring meeting of the Parish 
, and Church School Board, gave THE LUTHERAN an oppor- 
‘| tunity to interview him. The information already stated con- 
|} cerning the extent of his travels since the December 1937 
meeting of his Board is the answer to the first inquiry ad- 
dressed to him. 

What he said in answer to our second question is quoted. 
The query was, “In what portions of the United Lutheran 
Church have you been since last December?” His answer 
was, “Following my return from the Board meeting in 
Philadelphia to Fremont, Nebraska, for the holidays, a trip 
was started southward and westward touching congrega- 
tions in Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, with two 
full weeks spent in the Texas Synod during which time 
workers of practically all the Texas Synod’s congregations 
were reached. After completing the work in Texas I started 
west, worked in one congregation in Arizona, then on to 
San Diego with two weeks in California, most of the time 
being spent in the Los Angeles area. I was in San Diego, 
Los Angeles and environs, Santa Barbara, San Jose, San 
Francisco, and Richmond. After completing the tour in the 
California Synod, meetings were held in the Pacific Synod, 
covering the states of Washington and Oregon, and our two 
congregations in Vancouver and Victoria, British Columbia. 
On the trip homeward from Spokane, Wash., stops were 
\made in Rocky Boy, Mont.; Billings, Mont.; and Casper, Wyo. 
After about two weeks at home, over the Easter Season, I 
started again, this time southeastward to Charlotte, N. C., 
to attend the regional conference of the synodical commit- 
tees on parish education of the southern synods. At this 
gathering were present two other members of the staff of 
the Parish and Church School Board, the Rev. S. White 
Rhyne, Executive Secretary, and the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, 
Associate Secretary. Following this meeting I returned to 
Philadelphia for the meeting of the Parish and Church 
School Board. Nearly 12,000 miles were covered.” 


Impressions Made by “State of the Church” 

“To what general conditions in the church’s teaching sit- 
uation must you most frequently address yourself?” we 
asked Dr. Lewis. He replied: 

“To the lack of training on the part of many of the teach- 
ers and to the lack of adequate educational equipment which 
contributes to good teaching. In other words, many of our 
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Dr. C. H. B. Lewis, Field Secretary of the Parish and Church School Board, After 
Journeys Aggregating 12,000 Miles, Describes for the Readers of 
THE LUTHERAN Impressions Made Upon Him 


churches are asking their trained and untrained 
teachers to do a good piece of educational work 
under conditions which make the task almost 
impossible of performance.” He continued: 

“For example, I visited a school recently in 
which there were four teachers teaching in the 
main part of the church auditorium. There were 
perhaps three or four more classes in the bal- 
cony. There were no partitions. One teacher 
talked so loud that he could be heard with very 
little difficulty sixty feet away from where he 
was standing. His competitor in the same room 
was a woman who had to raise her voice suf- 
ficiently to be heard thirty feet from where she 
was standing. There is a recognized need of adequate equip- 
ment and of better trained teachers, and progressive con- 
gregations are looking forward to meeting these needs. 

“Another interesting thing is the fact that there is such 
a large turnover of teachers in the period of four years. It 
has been found, in some areas, that there is a change of 
teaching personnel of at least sixty to sixty-five per cent in 
a period of four years. Congregations ought to have leader- 
ship training classes all the time.” 

We asked about knowledge of the Bible: “Dr. Lewis, we 
are told by persons familiar with higher education in sec- 
ular institutions, and we have read in the current press that 
there is a growing lack of familiarity with the Bible. Do 
your contacts with our Church lead you to agree that this 
observation is a true one?” 

Dr. Lewis replied, “In some sections of the Church I 
would say that it is true, particularly among the young 
people and adult groups. On the other hand I have been 
told by pastors themselves that the boys and girls who have 
been properly taught the lessons of “The Christian Life 
Course’ know more about the Bible than other groups that 
have come to the pastor for definite instruction during the 
past ten years.” 


Less Time for Religious Instruction 

We next inquired of Dr. Lewis, “Have you received from 
pastors and church school leaders the impression that the 
greater demands made upon young people by the public 
schools, and by the more varied forms of amusement and 
recreation to which they are invited, make the work of 
instructing them in religion more difficult than it was 
twenty-five years ago?” 

Dr. Lewis replied, “Some of the pastors have told me that 
the demands of the school system in so-called extra-cur- 
ricular activities are so multiplied that the Church can find 
hardly one free night per week for their young people to 
participate in the church activities. One woman said, ‘My 
daughter leaves in the morning for high school. She is en- 
gaged in some of the extra-curricular activities. She takes 
her lunch at the school and her supper also, and sometimes 
I do not see her until nine o’clock at night.’ This is perhaps 
an extreme case. Then, too, particularly in the West Coast 
area, the winter months used to afford opportunity for the 
Church to do its work, but now so many persons have the 
skiing craze that hundreds of young people on Sunday are 
lured away from the church and Sunday school. I saw 
them starting out on Sunday morning with their skiis to 
spend the day on nearby mountain slopes. The rural sec- 
tions of the Church are not so affected by this sort of thing 
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as are the urban. Where state laws permit, and where there 
are workers available, some congregations try to supple- 
ment the Sunday school work with weekday religious 
instruction.” 


Total Enrollment Smaller 

We were interested in knowing, on the basis of statistics, 
whether the number of pupils in our parish and church 
schools is increasing, standing still, or decreasing. Dr. Lewis 
said: “In the last two years there has been a decrease of 
17,000 in all departments of Sunday school enrollment.” He 
explained the decrease as follows: “It is partly due to a 
lowered birth-rate which is making itself felt even among 
public schools in some areas. It is also partly due to an 
attitude on the part of some of our leaders not to solicit 
membership for the church schools from families others than 
those who have a so-called ‘Lutheran ancestry.’ In those 
areas where the declining birthrate has been felt, but where 
every unchurched child and youth is looked upon as a pos- 
sible prospect, with attendant increased effort to reach them, 
there has not been a marked decline.” 

We said at this point: “One infers, Dr. Lewis, from that 
statement that there are still nationalistic, linguistic and tra- 
ditional barriers to the Church’s proclamation of its mes- 
sage.” 

Dr. Lewis replied that this is a fair statement if applied to 
some areas but not to all. 

“And yet, Dr. Lewis, in spite of all the difficulties to which 
you have made reference there is in connection with your 
statements an implication of optimism. Evidently you and 
the Parish and Church School Board feel that you are def- 
initely improving conditions both as to doctrine and.church 
vigor. Is that true? And if it is, on what do you base your 
expectations?” 

Dr. Lewis answered, “The thing that impressed me most 
on this last trip was the apparent eagerness of lay leaders 
to know how they might best solve some of these problems 
even though it meant personal sacrifice of time, effort, and 
money to accomplish their solution. Progress is particularly 
noted where an alert pastoral leadership guides these eager 
laymen in the accomplishment of the objectives which are 
set forth by the Parish and Church School Board. Wher- 
ever the Board’s ‘Guide and Standards’ have been adopted, 
pastors have already reported a marked improvement in 
attitude and accomplishments even though the Standards 
have been in use for less than six months.” 

(Dr. Lewis here explained the significance of the “Guide 
and Standards.” It is the plan recently introduced by the 
Parish and Church School Board to cover a five-year period 
in which there are five successive yearly emphases on each 
of ten different factors which are bases of Standards of the 
plan. One of these factors is a synodical objective and one 
is a congregational objective, the other eight being suggested 
by the Parish and Church School Board to cover all phases 
of the parish education program.) 

At this point we remarked to Dr. Lewis, “There seems to 
be growing confidence in the practicability of the plans 
drafted by the Parish and Church School Board for parish 
education.” 

He replied that he is finding this to be true in his contacts 
with congregations and synods. We then became more 
specific and called attention to the statement which he made 
earlier in the interview; that is, that “The Christian Life 
Course” where it has been introduced and properly taught 
has gone far to solve the problem of ignorance of the Bible. 
That seems such an important, fundamental feature of any 
Lutheran plan of education that we recalled Dr. Lewis’ 
attention to his statement and asked whether it could be 
generally assumed that the proper use of “The Christian 
Life Course” would overcome ignorance of the contents of 
the Bible and the doctrines of the Church. 

He answered, “Where the teachers follow the directions 
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of the teacher’s texts and use the materials provided in the 
way the writers intended they should be used, favorable 
results will inevitably follow. On the other hand if they do 
not follow the rules prescribed by the texts the results will 
not be so encouraging.” 

By way of conclusion, on the basis of the literally thou- 
sands of contacts with members of the United Lutheran 
Church which Dr. Lewis has made during the past six 
months, we asked him concerning “the state of the Church” 
as he had observed it in his recent journeys. He answered: 

“There has been a very favorable reception of the picture, 
‘The Thunder of the Sea,’ that is being presented by the 
Board of American Missions, and one pastor after seeing the 
picture said, ‘It makes me more proud that I am a Lutheran.’ 
There has been an awakening interest and an increased un- 
derstanding of the whole work of the whole Church as the 
result of the promotional meetings held through the Church. 
There is a definite feeling, however, that this work, started 
by the promotional meetings, ought to be followed up year 
by year in such a way that the impressions made by the 
first series of meetings may be enhanced.” 


RARE GREEK MANUSCRIPTS 


Muhlenberg Library Treasures Fragments of New Testament 
on Papyrus and Parchment 


MUHLENBERG AND AMHERST are the only liberal arts col- 
leges in America that own fragments of original Greek 
New Testament manuscripts, according to “A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Greek New ‘Testament Manuscripts in 
America,” compiled by Kenneth W. Clark of Duke Uni- 
versity, and recently published by the University of Chicago 
Press. 

The two colleges are among approximately sixty edu- 
cational institutions and museums in this country that 
possess the priceless manuscripts. 

Muhlenberg has two New Testament fragments, one of 
them dating from the Fifth Century A. D. and the other 
from the Sixth Centry. The earlier fragment is a portion 
of the twelfth chapter of Matthew written on papyrus, and 
the other, in the form of an amulet or charm on parchment, 
contains the twenty-third and twenty-fourth verses of 
Matthew 4, verses dealing with healing. 

The two fragments that are now in the archeological 
collection of the college were received in 1915 from the 
Grenfell and Hunt Egyptian Exploration. Muhlenberg con- 
tributed to the Egypt exploration fund that made the ex- 
pedition possible, and received, in addition to the two frag- 


‘ments of New Testament manuscripts, many other interest- 


ing items that were unearthed in Egypt. Dr. Robert C. 
Horn, dean of Muhlenberg, is curator of the collection. 

The only other educational institutions in Pennsylvania 
that own portions of the manuscripts are the Crozier 
Theological Seminary, Baptist institution at Chester, Pa., 
and the University of Pennsylvania. There are two privately 
owned manuscripts in the state. 

Throughout the country only the largest universities have 
portions of the manuscripts. They include Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Brown, University of Illinois, University of 
Michigan, Columbia University, Syracuse University, and. 
Duke. 

A Muhlenberg alumnus, Dr. L. Franklin Gruber of the 
Class of 1898, president of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
at Maywood, IIl., is one of the largest owners of the manu- 
scripts in America, and until 1922 owned the second largest 
collection. 

Today the largest collection is at the University of 
Michigan, and the second largest at the University of 
Chicago—Allentown Morning Call. 
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AFTER COLLEGE—? 


By Secretary C. P. Harry, Board of Education, U. L. C. A. 


AFTER COLLEGE—? is an echo of another caption, “After 
high school—?” Under that title the Board of Education 
tells clearly about going to college, where to go and what 
to do. The Board also has a book, “Going to College.” Both 
of these are serious problems. But after college, what? is 
an even more serious problem. An article in THe LUTHERAN 
a few months ago called our college students the most pre- 
cious of our church members. It based that estimate on the 
potential value of the student to the church and to the com- 
munity. Education develops talents and gives poise, wide 
outlook and better judgment. It prepares for leadership. 

If the potentialities of our students developed in college 
are to be realized in serving Christ and His Church, it must 
be as they continue to work for and in the church after they 
have graduated. To care for students and to neglect alumni 
is foolish. It might better have been said that our most 
precious members because of their potentialities are our 
college alumni. No one would deny this. Yet the impres- 
sion is widespread and appears to have some foundation 
that large numbers of our college graduates do not become 
active in our congregations. They do not fit in. They stand 
aloof. They are a problem to many pastors. 


Adjustments Necessary 

The problem of fitting in which faces a college graduate is 
far more difficult than the problem of which we hear so 
much—freshman orientation. The freshman problem has 
been faced, and solutions have been worked out. The prob- 
lem of orientating the college graduate into the life of the 
ordinary congregation, in the ordinary community has 
scarcely been recognized and little has been done in trying 
to solve it. 

It has many factors. Just now one of the hardest of these 
factors is the problem of finding work. This problem affects 
the morale of the college graduate as nothing else does. It 
is hard to have spent years in study and several thousand 
dollars in money to find that the preparation made cannot 
be used and the best one can do is to start just where he 
might have started years before on leaving high school, or 
even earlier. Not to find anything at all to do is still harder. 
It becomes a serious challenge to faith. We have been talk- 
ing about God having a plan for every man’s life and the 
fact that He will lead and guide. We believe that. It is hard, 
however, to hold on to that faith through weeks and months 
of unemployment. As one man said: “Do you think it is 
God’s will that I starve?” A senior in a western university 
wrote within the last few weeks: 


“It is impossible to get any work in Seattle, due to conditions 
and the fact that unions here are enforcing closed shop in almost 
every line. The only hope one has is to go to Alaska. If you do 
get a job in town you must join a union which costs from $20 
to $200 initiation fee plus monthly dues. At that rate you are 
better off not working. Of course this arises after you have 
secured the job which is well-nigh unobtainable. A friend of 
mine who graduated from St. Olaf last June has been looking 
for employment since the middle of September and so far has 
worked five half days.” 


It would seem that some way could be found by which 
the church could use her own members who are unem- 
ployed, at interesting work which would be spiritually and 
socially helpful. Certainly there must be fields for evan- 
gelism and inner mission work where at small compensation, 
or even without pay, work could be given which would help 
meet the terrific temptation to despair over what appears 
to be uselessness in the world. 

But if a college graduate does have work in his line and 
things are going smoothly, he still has serious problems of 
adjustment. It was difficult and confusing as a freshman to 
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rise to the wider horizons and advanced ideas of college. 
It is more difficult for the graduate to accommodate himself 
to the restricted and apparently trivial concerns of the aver- 
age business, the average community and the average con- 
gregation. Ideals are high at college. It is shocking to try 
to practice them. College ideas are advanced, broad and 
often unintegrated. Local ideas and practices are conserva- 
tive, often narrow and severely sharpened. 


The Preacher and Alumni 


The average pastor preaches an average sermon to an 
average congregation. That is right. He must fit his mes- 
sage to his people. Hardly will there be more than two or 
three dozen college people in a congregation of five hun- 
dred. The preacher must consider them of course. They 
are part of his congregation. But it would never do to tone 
the sermon to their level; it would be over the heads of most 
of his listeners. That makes it hard for the college people. 
Sermons are likely to seem drab, commonplace and lacking 
in vision and interest. The same thing may be said of the 
activities of the average congregation. In spite of missionary 
education and all the rest, the average activity of the aver- 
age congregation is merely average. It is not as a rule very 
stirring. It is often poorly managed and sometimes not very 
productive of anything except ennui. Petty quarrels and 
jealousies mar much of what is attempted. College spirit 
is nothing to boast of. There is much jealousy and pettiness 
there, too. But the spirit of the average congregation is 
worse. To the college graduate it seems so lifeless, routine, 
dull and backward. He wants to shake it up, or, failing that, 
he simply shakes it off. Colleges and universities are the 
leaders of the life of the nation. They are in the van. When 
alumni settle down, it is usually farther back along the line. 
It must be. The ideas, ideals and methods of college take 
years to filter down to the average level. They do filter 
down eventually. It is hard for the college graduate to wait 
that time. The dead inertia of the home town and the home 
congregation numb. He has gone on more rapidly. They 
have not changed much. It all seems so far from the high 
ideals of Christianity and the stimulus of the campus life. 

All this is accentuated by the fact that the underlying 
philosophy of most of our education today is not Christian. 
It is secular, not to say pagan. Its fundamental positions and 
ideals are not in line with Christian truth. Its presupposi- 
tions are materialistic, naturalistic or at best humanistic. 
Science, interpreted as observation and inference, is assumed 
to be the basis of all knowledge of truth. God is not found 
that way. He does not fit in. He is left out. So is His word, 
His grace, and especially the presence and activity of the 
Holy Spirit in the life of His people and in all history. Our 
education and the ideals on which it is built tend to pagan- 
ism. This makes Christian faith difficult at every stage, and 
particularly so in college where the implications of these 
fundamentals are seen more clearly. This makes it still 
harder for the college graduate to fit in. He has to readjust 
his thinking and his standards. One of the most difficult and 
delicate tasks a pastor has is to help college people find their 
places in the congregation and in the life of the church. He 
must have enduring patience, sympathy, keen tact and skill 
if he would help them make the adjustment and become 
effective in church life. 

At the suggestion of the Board of Education pastors are 
holding forums or open meetings with the college people 
in their own congregations. These meetings afford an oppor- 
tunity for the college people to speak what is in their minds 
about the church, its work and its faith. They enable the 
pastor to point out some of the problems the church faces 
in education in the parish and in her own colleges, and to 
share with them in solving problems of educational adjust- 
ment. As pastors meet their college members in larger num- 
bers and more frequently, ways of helping to solve this im- 
portant problem will develop. 
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“WERE A FAMILY NOW? 


By MiriaM L. FaBIANSKE, Camden, Indiana 


“Wet, if dad can’t buy me a new suit I'll get that job at 
Kronings! Maybe if I’m gone he won’t be raving about bills, 
bills, bills! all the time!” Meg ended dramatically and flung 
out of the dining room. 

“Margaret!” Mother Bronson was stunned. 

“Oh, she needn’t stick her nose so high in the air!” Ralph 
rejoined. “I need a new suit for the junior-senior banquet 
worse than she needs riggins, and what does dad tell me? 
“Do you think I’m made of money? Why can’t you wear the 
suit you have?’ This place is getting to be a regular scratch 
patch.” 

Mother made no reply to her seventeen-year-old son, but 
looked thoughtfully down at her bacon and egg. Yes, he 
was right. Their home seemed to be nothing more sacred 
than a jumble of discords. Quarrelings. Bickerings. Eve- 
nings Ralph was out with his band practice or with a group 
of boys whose characters she had secretly questioned. Mar- 
garet was discontented with school and often threatened to 
leave school with a display of temper that even mother had 
come to dread. No wonder John was away so much on 
business. Poor John! How haggard he looked lately! Not 
the jolly, understanding father he had dreamed those first 
years of their married life he would be. What was wrong 
with all of them? Where had she failed? 

She didn’t notice Ralph shove back his chair and leave 
his breakfast half untouched on the table. What could she 
do? Wasn’t there something she could say that would make 
Ralph think that they hadn’t all failed? Something? There! 
That was it! She heard the rattle of a bicycle backing out 
of the garage. Hurriedly she went to the door and called. 

“Oh, Son, could you come here a minute please?” 

Irritated, but rather nonplussed by the expression on his 
mother’s face he came and stood inside the door. 

“What do you want, Mother?” 

“Just this. When you were little I used to ask my Father 
to keep you from harm. Somehow I’ve fallen out of the 
habit, but I’d like to say this, ‘Dear God, keep our boy from 
harm today. Amen.” 

Before he had recovered from his surprise and embarrass- 
ment his mother had turned and gone into the dining room 
to start clearing the table. He felt suddenly awkward and 
shy, but didn’t know what to say; so he turned and slowly 
pedaled his bike down the road toward Western High School. 
He hoped the occurrence wouldn’t be repeated. Boys who 
are juniors in high school aren’t often accustomed to having 
their mothers pray for them. He mustn’t tell any of the fel- 
lows. They’d sure laugh! Yet he would have been surprised 
if someone had told him that for the first time in months he 
whistled as he opened the doors of the school. 

* * * * 

Back in the kitchen Mrs. Bronson worked feverishly to 
hide the strange sense of elation she felt. She didn’t realize 
how long it had been since she had prayed to Someone Higher 
to help her keep the home filled with love, and the experi- 
ence embarrassed her more than she admitted to herself. 
She rattled the dishes noisily in the pan of foaming suds. No 
wonder they were all grouchy and disinterested in each other 
in this family. They were all working for themselves and 
no longer had a common refuge to which they could turn. 

By the time she had the morning work done she had 
thought through a plan. Maybe it wouldn’t work. Perhaps 
Margaret would leave home for sure if she found her mother 
had taken up the habit of reading the Bible and praying. 
But when she thought of the scene at the breakfast table she 
decided desperately she would learn how to pray if she died 
in the attempt. Let’s see. John would be home from his 


business trip to Chicago tonight at ten o’clock. There 
wouldn’t be any chance for it that night—but in the morning 
they would all be at the breakfast table together, the only 
time in the day that one or the other wasn’t absent from 
the family group. 

But how would she go about it? She didn’t know many 
prayers herself, and hadn’t studied her Bible enough to 
know how to find a passage that would be suitable. She 
wished now that she hadn’t been so careless with the 
pamphlets on morning devotions an usher had handed her at 
church several weeks before. She must think of something! 

The next morning Mrs. Bronson trusted herself to say no 
more than a cheery “Good morning!” to her family when 
they came down to breakfast. Margaret was late and trailed 
half-dressed into the dining room just after the others were 
seated. Should she say something now or wait until after 
they had eaten? Ralph was always through before the 
others. John had already reached for the cream and was 
vigorously stirring the coffee as if by some physical action 
he could combat the strange, baffling feeling of failure that 
inwardly stabbed him each time he saw the cynical lack 
of faith on the faces of his two children. Mother decided 
if she didn’t want to lose her courage she must speak right 
then. She took a big breath and plunged. 

“Wait, John. Yesterday I discovered something that I 
want all of you to share. Since coming to Eaton we’ve all 
been pretty busy, or thought we were, and haven’t had 
much time to get acquainted with each other. John, have 
you noticed how tall Margaret is getting? And Ralph, did 
you know what a good deal your father managed while he 


was gone? ... You should be proud of him!” 
“Why, no, I” father and son stammered almost in 
chorus. 


“You see. We don’t really know the people we’re quar- 
reling with most of the time. I don’t know whether this will 
help for sure or not, but I do know that John and I haven’t 
given you children a chance to know the pleasure of read- 
ing something together in the morning that we can all think 
about during the day. Would you like to listen to some- 
thing I found?” 

“Why, yes, Mother.” Father Bronson spoke affectionately 
with a new note of respect for this woman he had married. 

Margaret shifted uneasily in her chair. She didn’t know 
this mother. How could her mother get anything out of her 
women’s magazines to read that would interest all of them? 
Her curiosity aroused, she looked toward her mother ex- 
pectantly. 

“T got out my little New Testament yesterday after Ralph 
was gone and wondered whether it might help me to be a 
better mother to my family. I opened the book right to John 
15 where it says, ‘I am the vine, ve are the branches; he 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth much 
fruit; for apart from me ye can do nothing.’ 

“I wondered whether we weren’t trying to bear our fruit 
without ever thanking Him or asking Him what He wanted 
us to do. Now, I don’t know many prayers—and perhaps I'll , 
have to ask Pastor Kruger to tell us where we can find 
some prayers, but I wish all of us to try.” 

She looked anxiously from one to the other. Then Mar- 
garet spoke half flippantly, half truthfully, “Well, if we’re 
going in for that, all I know is the Lord’s Prayer.” 

Mrs. Bronson ignored the sarcasm and answered earnestly: 
“That is a good suggestion. We can all say the Lord’s 
Prayer.” 

Father was the first to collect himself and bow his head as 
he followed his wife’s soft voice; then, more because they 
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were self-conscious keeping quiet than because they desired 
to pray, Meg and Ralph ducked their heads and mumbled 
the words. How queer it sounded to hear all their voices 
united for once in what they were saying! 

Suspiciously Margaret wondered after the “Amen” how 
much more her mother was going to say, but Mrs. Bronson 
had risen and already had returned from the kitchen with 
hot sausage and the waffle batter. 

“Margaret, when you come home from school this noon 
would you take a minute to stop in at Beck’s and get some 
thread to match our new drapes for the living room? I 
thought maybe I could get them done before your club meets 
here Thursday night to plan their nursery project. The 
house will look so much more cheerful.” 

“O. K., Mother!” Ordinarily she would have considered 
a request for some errand by her mother an unjust impo- 
sition, but this morning she answered so readily she sur- 
prised herself. Besides, if mother would only let the girls 
meet here wouldn’t they envy her fine home? She had 
almost come to hate the hardwood floors and comfortable 
furniture, because whenever she suggested having any of 
her friends in mother had put her off with one vague excuse 
after another about the girls messing up the house or she was 
too busy to chaperon. 

All that day work and play seemed to go smoother for the 
whole family and they came to the breakfast table the next 
morning with a courtesy and interest they had failed to show 
before. Even Margaret managed to come fully dressed and 
on time. This time mother had hunted through an old con- 
cordance under the title “Love” for her verse. 

But before she had picked up the Testament to read Mar- 
garet asked: “Couldn’t I read it this morning? If this is 1o 
be for the whole family I think we should all do our part.” 

“Why, of course, dear! Here is the verse.” 

Margaret’s voice sounded vibrant with the sincerity of 
youth given the chance to rank with maturity, and after she 
had finished reading father said, “You know, I’ve been think- 
ing since yesterday about the prayers we used to say in our 
boys’ Bible class years ago. I remember one of them.” 

“That can be our prayer for this morning,” mother sug- 
gested. 

This time without hesitation all heads were bowed and 
father spoke earnestly with familiar conviction as to a 
Friend: “Father, hear our morning prayer; and bless Thy 
people everywhere.” 

* * * * 

It was several weeks since the Bronsons had decided that 
they should spend a few minutes each day learning how to 
be a better family. Ralph had brought home his friend Ned 
to stay all night. They had planned to spend the evening up 
in Ralph’s room working on their model airplanes, but 
dropped their industry with shouts of “Hooray!” when 
father decided to take them to the early movie of “Tom 
Sawyer.” 

The next morning after the family had had their few 
words of devotions and prayer and had finished breakfast 
mother overheard the boys talking out on the porch as they 
adjusted books and fumbled with locks on bicycles before 
starting to school. 

“Do you mean to tell me you do that every morning?” 
Ned was asking. 

“Do what?” 

“Why read something out of the Bible! I thought that was 
a book only for preachers to use in church!” 

Ralph laughed. “TI used to think so, too. But it’s more fun 
reading it at home And besides we’ve found out we're a 
family now!” he added proudly. 

Mother Bronson thoughtfully watched the boys ride down 
the street. “We’ve found out we’re a family now!” And to 
think we might never have realized we belonged to each 
other if we hadn’t discovered the simple plan of starting 
each day right!” 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 
By Paul Zeller Strodach 


The Festival of Pentecost—Whitsunday 


O GOD, Who didst teach the hearts of Thy faithful people, by 
sending to them the light of Thy Holy Spirit: Grant us by the 
same Spirit to have a right judgment in all things, and evermore 
to rejoice in His holy comfort; through... 


Tuts 1s the last of the three greatest Festivals of the 
Church Year: The Nativity, The Resurrection, and now this 
bearing two names. Pentecost declares the historic Fact as 
recorded in the Liturgical Epistle, Acts 2: 1-13. It means 
the fiftieth day after the Passover: in this historic connec- 
tion the fiftieth day after the Resurrection. The Jewish 
church observed it as the Feast of Weeks, the first harvest; 
but we are not observing a Jewish feast but the Fulfillment 
of Our Lord’s Promise in the Coming of the Comforter, God, 
the Holy Ghost, Whose descent today upon the waiting 
“faithful ones” marks the Birth of the Church of Christ. 

The second name is of rather uncertain origin: it must 
have arisen somewhere and have definite connection, for it 
is of long association with this Holy Day, especially in Eng- 
land. It is said to be derived from the German Pfingsten, 
thus Whingsten, finally Whitsun-day. There are more im- 
probable word “evolutions” than this! Another carries the 
mame back to the custom of wearing white apparel at the 
Pentecostal festivities, and as this Day in early Christian 
practice was one of the major seasons of Baptism, the white 
garb of the candidates is added antecedent: thus White- 
(corrupted, Whit-) Sunday. 

The basis of the Address, O God, Who on this Day didst 
teach the hearts of Thy faithful people, by sending to them 
the light of Thy Holy Spirit, is a verse of the Liturgical 
Gospel, John 14: 26. This is much more than a reference to 
the Historic Event: as so many of the Festival Collects are, 
this also is a confession of devout faith. The Teaching Office 
of God, the Holy Ghost: this of course is the center of the 
Address-doctrine, but with this add reference to the Litur- 
gical Gospels of Cantate and Exaudi Sundays. 

It is His Office also to convict, to guide, to be our Advo- 
cate; and highest of all, He is the Presence (The Paraclete) 
by and in Whom the hearts of God’s faithful people are 
united with God the Father and God the Son. 

He is Divine Light: not only to illuminate the darkness 
of heart and life, to pierce the depravity of sin and unright- 
eousness; but through Him shines forth the splendor and 
glory of the Truth, revealing the things of Christ and of 
God unto the hearts of men. 

Now this Little Prayer is here for us of today to teach us 
one transcendent, precious Truth and to be our fervent 
petition. Of course we are in that us, for humbly we are 
praying for ourselves: and each for others. And, please 
God, we are Thy faithful people, and like our ancient, holy 
examples, devoutly, expectantly waiting,—waiting, and we 
must realize that faithful ones are waiting for the continued 
coming and light and teaching of the same Spirit; that like 
as He taught their hearts, so He will and does teach ours; 
that like He shined upon them, so He will shine on us; like 
He inspired them to holy living, so He will inspire us. 

Therefore, we pray for His guidance and comfort. This 
guidance is to enable us to discern rightly (tr. “judge”) in 
all things: that is all-embracing: high, low; eternal, tem- 
poral; great, little. It means, to be kept from making false 
decisions; to see and to resist temptation . . . “to be strength- 
ened with might by his Spirit in the inner man”! 

And always to rejoice in His consolation; if you will com- 
plete the little quotation immediately above (Eph. 3: 17-21) 
you will have a precious key to this second part of this 
Little Prayer’s petition. “Where true joys are to be found”; 
where faith is found unwaveringly; where hope is abiding; 
where love lives in warmest, fullest communion; where tes- 
timony is life and joy,—there is joy in His consolation. 
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WINNING SOULS IN WINNIPEG 


Inner Missionary George O. Juettner Preaches the 
Gospel of Loving Service 


Tur HAND of ministering love of the United Lutheran 
Church reaches across the miles of Western Canada. 
Through a grant in aid to the Manitoba Synod the Inner 
Mission Board of the Church is helping to maintain city 
mission and immigrant work in the far-away city of Winni- 
peg. The Rev. George O. Juettner serves not only the im- 
migrant but does a volume of work in the institutions in 
and around the largest city in the province of Manitoba, 
Canada. 

Monthly reports of Missionary Juettner disclose the fact 
that in an average month, 175 hospital calls are made, 100 
office interviews are held, and 25 home visits are made. This 
is in addition to the care that is given to about fifty immi- 
grants a month serving them in a variety of ways, relieving 
distress, providing opportunities in their new homes and 
interviewing government officials to iron out legal difficulties 
incident to immigration. 


A Visit to the Jail 

Pastor Juettner writes: As often as I possibly can I go to 
jail. If you could see what I have seen, you would under- 
stand why I say that I go gladly. Nearly all the inmates are 
living through a crucial time in their lives; and it is exactly 
at this time when everything seems so dark and hopeless, 
that the helping hand of a believer in Christ is needed to 
save them. 

It is a strange group of men that I see before me when I 
begin my sermon. One sits with bowed head. It is only 
yesterday that he came to the jail. As the result of a quarrel 
with another man over a remark the latter made about a 
woman friend of his, the man in question struck down the 
offender and in so doing unwittingly killed him. The fact 
that the woman whose name he defended forsook him 
almost immediately and married another man puts an ironic 
twist to the unhappy story. 

A second man of whom I am aware, is a robust, healthy- 
looking young man whose father, a farmer, is a respected 
citizen in the community. The boy is said to have aided in 
the escape of bank robbers... . Yet another man, whose wife 
was a partner in his crime, was sentenced to jail because he 
was brewing and selling illegal liquor. This man came to 
Canada as a seventeen-year-old orphan, and apparently 
got into the wrong company. 

It is significant that most of the offenders are young men. 
Frequently they began their criminal careers quite uninten- 
tionally, as the result of some foolish, youthful escapade. 
They have their whole lives before them. Can we help them 
to make something worth while and admirable of those lives? 


All Sorts of Troubles 


The service is ended. Several men come up to speak to 
the pastor and consult with him about their troubles. Two 
brothers, whose fourteen-year-old sister is alone on the 
farm without food to eat, ask that she be supported until 
they are free again. Their request is granted. . . . Another 
man finds it difficult to tell what is on his mind. Little by 
little we learn that his father has denounced him, but he 
would be grateful if the pastor would write to his father and 
say: “I won’t let myself be seen until I have righted the 
shame I have brought upon you.” The pastor notes the ad- 
dress of the father and promises to do his best... . A fourth 
man has long held himself aloof from the minister. Grad- 
ually, however, his confidence was won. And in the course 
of the conversation the pastor cordially invites him to visit 
him in his office when he is dismissed, if he needs help or 


advice. The prisoner promises to do so. They shake hands 
and part. 
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It is Visitors’ Day at the jail, and for this reason all things 
are not as quiet as usual. Outside, in front of the gate the 
visitors wait for the sake of a few moments’ conversation 
with those whom: they still love. . . . We easily recognize 
the father of the farmer boy. You may be sure it is not 
easy for the father to be seen there standing before the 
iron gates of a jail. But sooner than deny himself a visit 


with his son, he bears the shame... . Another man has come 
all the way from California in his car to see his son who 
was found guilty of counterfeiting. ... A woman, shabbily 


clad, has come to see her husband who, although he has been 
the cause of all her misery, still receives her loyalty. 

When night has come over the jail, all is very quiet. At 
least so it seems. The warden goes softly so that one can 
scarcely hear him, down the silent, lighted corridors... . 
I am reminded of a story I once heard from a pastor who 
was watching a prisoner working on the making of a mat- 
tress. In answer to his question for whom the mattresses 
were made, the worker replied that they were for the pris- 
oners. “If you only knew how many tears will in time fall 
upon these mattresses!” They are true words. When night 
comes and all is dark, then a prisoner can silently weep and 
no one will see him. Tears of regret, of shame, of despair, 
of forlornness. If there is no helping hand in dark hours to 
come to his aid, to point the way to higher things, what will 
become of him? 


Immigrants’ Experiences 

“A man, his wife and two children arrive in Halifax from 
Poland, en route to Western Canada. The man has such 
great hopes for a bright future in this vast new country that 
is to be his new home. But overnight the whole scene 
changes. One child becomes ill with measles; consequently, 
the children are put in the isolation hospital and the mother 
is also held because the doctor fears that the third child 
might arrive before the family can get to their destination 
in Northern Saskatchewan. The father is persuaded to go 
on to Winnipeg with his fellow travelers. But anxiety and 
worry over his wife and children make him restless, and 
within a few days he suddenly becomes very ill. We pro- 
cure the best possible medical assistance we can get and 
console the patient with God’s Word and prayer. In a 
delirious condition he is taken to a hospital. Soon his illness 
gets beyond human control, his life ebbs out several days 
before the arrival of his beloved wife and children.” 

“We meet the family at the station and immediately take 
them to our home. Very cautiously we tell this poor woman 
that she is a widow. I can still see the little boy, Max, five 
years old, his wondering big eyes wide open, a chubby hand 
resting on each knee. And whenever his mother’s grief gets 
beyond control, he just swallows but makes no sound. He 
suddenly seems to have grown up. I sometimes wonder what 
would have happened to this woman under ordinary cir- 
cumstances? She probably would have been deported to 
Poland. We did what we could for her. We comforted her 
as well as we could and made all preparations for a funeral, 
and finally even got permission to have the body forwarded 
to their destination in Saskatchewan. I accompanied this 
sad little party on the last stretch of their long journey. 
I preached the funeral sermon and saw to it that the helpless 
woman and her two fatherless little children were in the 
care of kind friends.” : 

“Is the Inner Mission needed?” We think the answer can 
be only in the affirmative. Outside of a humanitarian point 
of view, it is the Master’s will that His Church and His peo- 
ple should help those in distress and sorrow. And who can 
be in greater distress than an immigrant like the above, in 
a strange country where he does not understand the lan- 
guage of the people? Here is the place for the Good Samar- 
itan who has a heart fired with Divine compassion and a 
hand willing and able to help! 
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THE TEXAS SYNOD 


Reported by the Rev. James F. Vorkoper 


CooL WEATHER made comfortable the crowded sessions of 
the ninth annual Brotherhood Convention of the Texas 
Synod and the eighty-sixth annual meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Texas Synod, both held in picturesque 
San Antonio, Texas. The men of the Church gathered Sun- 
day morning, May 8, to open one of their largest conven- 
tions. Delegates from Brotherhoods gathered from Harlingen 
and Vernon, from Houston and San Antonio. Between these 
boundary cities came brothers from Dallas, Austin, Yoakum, 
Shiner, Swiss Alps, Victoria, Cuero, Weesatche, Tivoli, 
Shroeder, Taylor, Miles, Goliad, Ander, and Sweetwater. 
They listened with interest to the inspiring message from 
Dr. James C. Kinard, president of Newberry College, New- 
berry, S. C., at the morning service. His Honor, Mayor Quin, 
greeted the convention during its opening moments on be- 
half of the city of San Antonio. The outstanding layman 
of the Texas District, A. L. C., Mr. Herman H. Ochs, brought 
greetings from the men of his newly organized Brotherhood. 
His message gripped the imagination of our men and made 
us all long for true unity, and, even union! He desires it. 
Dr. O. D. Baltzly thrilled the men with the importance of 
their task in the work of evangelization. The business ses- 
sions were active and even stormy at times. Differences of 
opinion came about with the proposal of a new set-up of 
the Brotherhood work in the synod. It proved that the men 
are thinking about improving their organization. A better 
Brotherhood means a better synod. 

The officers re-elected are Mr. W. S. Rapp of Houston, 
president; Mr. P. M. Vickers of Houston, vice-president; 
Dr. C. C. Albers of Austin, secretary; and Mr. A. C. 
Schroeder of Victoria, the new treasurer. 

During the afternoon in a nearby library auditorium, the 
women visitors to the Brotherhood and synodical conven- 
tions met to talk over various problems of the Woman’s 
Division of the synod. The meeting was in charge of the 
Rev. James F. Vorkoper, chairman of Woman’s Work of the 
synodical Parish Education Committee. President of synod, 
Fred. W. Kern, and Dr. E. A. Tappert of the Board of 
American Missions, also spoke on the place of women in the 
congregation. It was voted by the ladies that a similar 
woman’s congress be held each year in connection with the 
synodical convention. This request was granted by the 
synod during its sessions. 


Pastors in Their Places 

Synod held its first and opening service Sunday evening, 
May 8. Secretary William J. Hoeble was in charge of the 
liturgy and President F. W. Kern preached the sermon. The 
business session began Monday, May 9, with one of the best 
attendances present in the history of the synod. All active 
pastors were present at nearly all the sessions. A larger 
percentage of lay delegates than usual was on hand for the 
roll call. Greetings were brought from the Executive Board 
of the United Lutheran Church in America by Dr. James 
C. Kinard, president of Newberry College; from the Board 
of American Missions by Dr. E. A. Tappert of New York; 
from Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr., by Dr. M. A. Ritzen. 

An interesting presentation was made by the Rev. H. C. 
Ziehe of San Antonio of the American Lutheran Church in 
the form of a gavel and block made from the wood of the 
first Lutheran church in Texas and from the first Lutheran 
college building in Texas. In a little community near New 
Braunfels, Texas, the first church was built by the Rev. 
Theodore Kleis and the first college was located in Brenham, 
Texas. The present college is located at Seguin and is under 
the direction of the American Lutheran Church. 

The officers of synod were re-elected with the exception 
of the German secretary and archivist. They are: the Rev. 
Fred W. Kern, Austin, president; the Rev. Paul Bechter, 
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Yoakum, vice-president; the Rev. William J. Hoebel, Hous- 
ton, secretary; Mr. E. C. Vogt, Victoria, treasurer; the Rev. 
R. Schuetze, Shiner, German secretary; the Rev. O. K. 
Oelke, Ander, statistician; and the Rev. A. A. Hahn, Cuero, 
archivist. 

Following the evening service on Monday, at which the 
Rev. George Perry of Miles preached and the Rev. E. J. 
Hirsch conducted the service, the famous sound picture, 
“The Thunder of the Sea,’ made its initial bow in Texas. 
It was very well received and we are looking forward to 
the regular showing later this year when the Board’s rep- 
resentatives come to this state. 


President’s Report Encourages 


Reports of increased membership, communing member- 
ships, interest in church work, in benevolences, in evan- 
gelism, in physical equipment and in Parish Education were 
noted in the President’s Report for the last year. Some sad 
facts were revealed also. Many congregations have very 
poor methods in recording facts about the congregational 
life. The communion record is very low in some congrega- 
tions. Is this because the apportioned benevolence is based 
on this list? Can the church afford to be so varying in its 
reports? 

Two new pastors were welcomed as members of the synod, 
the Rev. A. A. Hahn of Cuero, coming from the Northwest 
Synod, and the Rev. F. E. Eilers, Swiss Alps, coming from 
the Nebraska Synod. One vacancy still exists, the George 
West, Ray Point, Pawnee Parish. By motion of the synod 
George West was again added to the parish and it was 
recommended that a parsonage be built at George West. 
This action will be considered by the Mission Committee 
of synod. 

First English Church, Austin, celebrated its first anni- 
versary during the synodical year; Redeemer Church, 
Houston, its tenth, and Philadelphia Church, Swiss Alps, 
its seventieth. 

Among the committee reports, that of the Parish Educa- 
tion Committee gave evidence of the most intensive work. 
The Rev. Donald E. Elder of Houston presented to synod a 
mimeographed booklet of the findings of a survey of Parish 
Education in the Texas Synod. This compilation was the 
result of hours of intensive study and revealed many start- 
ling facts about our congregational life. It had an awaken- 
ing effect on the synod. 

An appeal to the Board of American Missions to aid the 
synod in the work of surveying open Texas fields for mis- 
sion work was made. Many possibilities present themselves 
to our Lutheran Church in this rapidly growing state. 

Dr. O. D. Baltzly gave two lectures during the devotionals 
on Monday and Tuesday on the work of evangelism. Dr. 
E. A. Tappert preached the sermon on Tuesday evening. 
The Service was conducted by the Rev. Carl J. Deithloff, 
Schroeder. During the service President Kern spoke words 
of appreciation for the synod to St. Luke’s pastor and con- 
gregation. As an example of the loyalty and courage of 
St. Luke’s people, he cited the fact that the organist, Miss 
Elsie Habluetzel, broke her foot two weeks before the con- 
vention, but was on hand to play the organ at every service, 
even though she suffered much inconvenience and pain in 
doing so. This was the first attempt of one of the smaller 
missions to entertain synod. Next year the convention of 
the State Brotherhood and synodical convention will be 
held in Dallas, as guests of First United Lutheran Church, 
the Rey. N. H. Kern pastor. The synod was entertained on 
the Harvard Plan for the first time this year. 


Reports of conventions of synods at this season of the year 
are numerous and must be given precedence over reports 
of conferences and news of similar character. Hence, the 
delay in publication of some news which is now in type. Eb. 
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KANSAS SYNOD 


Reported by the Rev. Ernest Tonsing 


Tue Synop of Kansas and Adjacent States, holding its 
seventieth convention since 1868, when it was formed at 
Topeka, went out of the state for the seventh time in all 
those years, to hold the 1938 sessions at the beautiful “con- 
vention city of the Southwest,” Oklahoma City, Okla., May 3 
and 4. The body met in First Church, pastored by the Rev. 
Frederick Bloch, who took up the charge April 24, just be- 
fore synod convened. He succeeded Dr. C. N. Swihart, who 
resigned earlier in the year. This is the second time synod 
has met in First Church, records showing that in 1928, just 
at the beginning of “the depression,’ the synodical body 
was entertained there. Now, ten years later, citizens of the 
“Boomer” state tell that they knew little of said “depres- 
sion,” since while other Americans generally were worried 
over bread and butter, the “black gold” mines of Oklahoma 
steadily poured mid-continent petroleum incomes into will- 
ing pockets. During the ten years, Oklahoma City and the 
state have grown steadily. The capital city itself is now 
larger than, for instance, Bridgeport, Conn., or San Diego, 
Calif., or Des Moines, Iowa, having 185,400 souls assigned to 
its care. The oldest metropolis in a young state, Oklahoma 
City began functioning as a border town in 1889, one year 
before admittance of the territory into the Union, and eight- 
een years before admittance as a 
state, in 1907. Convention visitors 
were somewhat awed by the beauty 
of civic structures and extensive 
residential districts. 

Monday night, May 2, a recep- 
tion was given in the church par- 
lors for early comers, but sessions 
proper convened on schedule at 
9.00 A. M. Tuesday, with the im- 
pressive Confessional and Holy 
Communion Service for delegates 
to all three conventions, those of 
the Synod, the Brotherhood, and 
the Women’s Missionary Society. 
The Rev. W. W. Klover, secretary 
of synod, was liturgist. The Rev. 
Charles Puls, president, gave the 
challenging address on “Why We 
Are Here.” Treasurer Louis  T. 
Bang assisted the other two officers with the Holy Com- 
munion. At 10.45 A. M. the formal opening took place, the 
main sessions being held in the auditorium, and the Women’s 
Missionary Society meeting in the church parlors. 


light Time. 


U. L. C. A.’s Program 

Speakers from the church at large this year held high the 
standard maintained by such representatives. Dr. Alvin E. 
Bell of Toledo, Ohio, came in behalf of the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church in America, and Dr. 
Harvey D. Hoover, professor in Gettysburg Seminary, was 
the guest speaker. Dr. Bell’s addresses dealt with the pro- 
gram of the United Lutheran Church as vested in the boards, 
and with the coming Anniversary Appeal of the Board of 
American Missions. Dr. Hoover brought inspirational mes- 
sages charging responsibility for gospel progress up to the 
whole constituency of church life, both ministers and lay- 
men. Dr. Arlene Beal, medical missionary at the Kugler 
Hospital in India, served as missions speaker both to the 
Women’s Missionary Society and the synod. Dr. Beal and 
the Rev. W. H. Moeller of Hays, who gave a graphic account 
of his visit to Rocky Boy Indian Mission, Montana, spoke 
at the mission service Tuesday night. 

Besides Dr. Hoover and Dr. Bell, others who were made 
advisory members of synod included Dr. G. N. Mendenhall, 


SUNDAY VESPERS 


THE EIGHTH season of Sunday Vespers be- 
gins Sunday, June 5. Dr. Paul Scherer 
will be the preacher that Sunday. The 
broadcast will be from Station WJZ, New 
York, and over associated stations of the 
blue network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. The time of the broadcast from 
New York will be 3.00 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time; 4.00 P. M., Eastern Day- 


Last year Sunday Vespers were broadcast 
within the United States and Canada by 
seventy-one stations and sent abroad by 
three short-wave stations. 
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supplying the Wellington charge; Dr. Martin Schroeder, 
official representative of the Midwest Synod; Pastor David 
E. Robison, Hutchinson, serving under the direction of the 
Board of American Missions in Zion Church; and Pastor 
Ernest E. Miller, serving Trinity Church, Kansas City, Kan., 
under the same Board. 

Three new pastors were enrolled, the Rev. Frederick H. 
Bloch, the Rev. Alfred J. Beil, Topeka, and the Rev. E. T. 
Bollinger, Wilson and Bunkerhill. Pastoral changes during 
the year announced were: the Rev. A. W. Malin resigned 
the pastorate at Peabody to accept a call to St. John’s 
Church, Lancaster; and the Rev. Klaas deFreese resigned 
the Sedalia-Cole Camp charge to become pastor at Peabody; 
the Rev. Sherman Frederick, Wakeeney, accepted a call to 
the Homer-Hubbard Parish of the Nebraska Synod; the Rev. 
R. J. Kurz resigned as pastor of St. John’s Church, Welling- 
ton; the Rev. G. C. Schaub of pastor of Zion Church, Hutch- 
inson; the Rey. A. L. Groseclose as pastor of United Church, 
Fairmount, Mo.; and Dr. C. N. Swihart as pastor of First 
Lutheran Church, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Synods Project Merger 

Synodical officers re-elected to their offices without contest 
were: President, the Rev. Charles Puls; secretary, the Rev. 
W. Wilbur Klover; treasurer (for his twenty-second con- 
secutive term), Mr. Louis T. Bang; historian, Dr. E. E. 

Stauffer; statistician, Mr. Wayne 

Easterday, Topeka; editor of the 

Kansas Synod Lutheran, the Rev. 
. George R. Whittecar. 

The high point in the program 
was the favorable consideration of 
the welding of four synods in this 
territory into one constitutent 
synod, those of Nebraska, Iowa, 
the Synod of the Midwest, and 
Kansas. Dr. Bell presented the 
wishes of the U. L. C. A. Execu- 
tive Board. The Rev. Martin 
Schroeder officially conveyed greet- 
ings of the Synod of the Midwest, 
and brought a message favoring 
the merger. After due discussion, 
the synod endorsed the movement 
unanimously, and authorized the 
appointment of a commission of 

three members to negotiate with similar groups in the other 
synods for completion of arrangements. The president was 
designated a member of the committee ex officio. 

The Anniversary Appeal of the Board of American Mis- 
sions was extended the full support of every pastor-member 
of synod. 


Ministerial Pensions and Relief was brought to the fore by 
the report of the committee in a suggested schedule drafted 
by H. W. Simmons of Salina, lay member of the committee. 
The plan specifies contributions by members and organiza- 
tions of an amount equal to 3% per cent of the minister’s 
compensation each month. 


Midland College and Western Theological Seminary, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., were represented by Dr. B. R. Lantz, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, and Dr. H. F. Martin, president. | 
The report of the Board carried a recommendation that the 
administration of the seminary be separated from that of 
Midland College for an experimental period of five years, to 
begin, if possible, in the fall of 1939, without change in 
status, financial or otherwise, or of location, in the mean- 
time. Reduction of the number of members of the college 
board from thirty to twenty also was recommended. Since 
the Midland College Jubilee Campaign has not reached its 
goal, it was suggested that the synodical campaign for $15,000 
be continued. Delegates were definitely interested in the 
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carrying out of plans whereby prospective students are to 
be brought to the campus of the college at a stated time, 
expenses being shared equally by college and the synod. 

Camp Wa-Shun-Ga reported one of the best years in its 
history, under the management of the camp committee 
headed by Dr. E. E. Stauffer. 

Synodical finances were vividly presented in the extensive 
mimeographed report of Statistical Secretary Wayne Easter- 


' day of Topeka. The graphs and charts covered comparative 


memberships and finances of the congregations, and in- 
ereases or decreases in comparative figures secured through 
parochial report blanks. 

To offset disappointment in the fact that two churches in 
the synod were closed during the year, St. Paul’s, Ottawa, 
Kan., and United, Fairmount, Mo., the Home Mission Board 
brought encouragement in the announcement that a con- 
gregation at Enid, Okla., formerly connected with the Evan- 
gelical Church, had made application with the committee for 
admission to synod under home mission funds, and that 
projected surveys were soon to determine the possibilities 
of another field in Oklahoma, one in Arkansas, and one in 
Kansas. Dr. W. E. Wheeler is chairman of the Home Mis- 
sion Committee. 

Dr. M. A. Ritzen, superintendent, reported on Tabitha 
Home, its progress and its needs. A recommendation was 
adopted in the report of the trustees of Tabitha Home that 
synod endorse the purpose of the Home to erect a new main 
building, plans for its campaign for funds to be submitted 
to the synod at its. convention in 1939. Seventy-seven aged 
and seventy children were ministered to during 1937. Sig- 
nificant is the record of the Home in that, during its years 
of connection with the Church, not a single death has oc- 
curred among the children of the institution. 

The Committee on Ministerial Education reported that 
only one student was being aided by its funds in preparation 
for the gospel ministry. The Examining Committee, re- 
marking that it was the first time in many years that such 
was the case, declared that there were no applicants desir- 
ing entrance into synod by ordination, licensure, or other- 
wise, where it was necessary to appear before the Examining 
Committee. 


Active Brotherhood 

The Brotherhood began its annual sessions Tuesday at 
4.30 P. M. with the president, Evan Tonsing at Atchison, in 
charge. Reports indicated that the approximate active mem- 
bership in the state Brotherhood was 500, and that the or- 
ganizations now numbered fifteen, one new brotherhood being 
formed at Trinity Church, Kansas City, Kan., under spon- 
sorship of the Children’s Memorial Brotherhood of Kansas 
City, Mo. Seven of the fourteen brotherhoods included in 
the previous year’s convention showed accomplishment of 
from five to ten of the eleven goals set at that time, Atchison 
being high with ten goals reached. The session adopted ten 
lines of endeavor for the coming year, including advance- 
ment of the local congregation through the Every Member 
Visitation and a local congregational project, regular monthly 
meetings, boys’ activities, organization of brotherhoods in 
neighboring churches, and increased interest in the Iron 
Mountain project and the national magazine, Lutheran Men. 

Officers elected were: President, Evan Tonsing; vice-pres- 
ident, R. F. Rifenbary, St. Joseph, Mo.; secretary, Dr. Frank 
Shaffer, Salina; treasurer, Ed Goult, Kansas City, Mo.; 
director of Eastern Conference (three-year term), Ralph 
Miner, Lawrence. The banquet in the evening at the First 
Methodist Church was attended by ninety men, and included 
addresses by Dr. H. D. Hoover and Dr. Alvin E. Bell, as well 
as numbers by the Oklahoma City Lutheran Men’s quartet. 

Meetings of the three Conferences of synod were called 
for Wednesday noon. At these meetings plans were laid for 
the coming fall Conference meetings, in conjunction with 
Brotherhood and Women’s Missionary Society rallies. Of- 
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ficers were elected as follows: Eastern Conference: Pres- 
ident, the Rev. Ernest Tonsing; secretary-treasurer, Fred 
Kloepper, Lancaster. Southern: President, the Rev. Klaas 
deFreese; secretary-treasurer, the Rev. O. W. Ebright. 
Western: President, the Rev. George Whittecar; secretary- 
treasurer, the Rev. E. T. Bollinger. 

At the conclusion of the business of the convention, Dr. 
Andreas Bard, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., tendered an invitation to synod for its 1939 meeting, 
which was accepted. Much of the credit for speedy termina- 
tion of business and efficient management is due President 
Puls and his officers and committees. 


THE MICHIGAN SYNOD 


Reported by Dr. Ralph J. White 


THE EIGHTEENTH annual convention of the Michigan Synod 
was held May 9-12 in Trinity Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
the Rev. Claudius E. Jensen pastor. 

The opening sermon was preached by the retiring pres- 
ident, the Rev. Herbert E. Schildroth. In it he stressed the 
opportunities of the present for an effective movement to- 
ward the accomplishment of the desired ideals in the work 
of the Church. The urgency of the moment was stressed and 
the keynote for the convention was courageously sounded. 

The daily devotions were splendidly presented by the 
Rev. E. G. Berger and were gratefully received by the 
delegates. 

The report of the statistician showed a healthy growth in 
the synod for the year past. There was an increase of 5.16 
per cent in communing membership and an increase of 
$1,265 in apportioned benevolence and $1,292 in unappor- 
tioned benevolence. Over seventy per cent of the apportion- 
ment was paid. There was also an encouraging increase in 
the number of Young People’s Societies. 

W. H. Greever, D.D., was the official representative of 
the U. L. C. A. and contributed greatly to the inspiration 
of the meeting. A. M. Knudsen, D.D., with Dr. Greever, 
spoke in the interests of the Anniversary Appeal at the 
Fellowship Banquet. At the same time tribute was paid by 
representatives of the community to Mr. William Pifer, a 
son of the local congregation who was ordained on Wednes- 
day evening. The Rev. Claudius E. Jensen preached the 
ordination sermon. Mr. Pifer is a graduate of Wittenberg 
College and Hamma Divinity School and has accepted a 
call to Grace Lutheran Church, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Campaigns Approved 

The synod gave its unanimous approval to the Anniver- 
sary Appeal on behalf of the Board of American Missions 
and placed as the goal for the synod an average of at least 
$4.00 per communicant member. 

The synod also approved the campaign for $1,200,000 for 
Wittenberg College to be inaugurated in 1940, with the 
recommendation that, if possible, the needs of Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary be considered at the same time. 


Officers and U. L. C. A. Delegates 

The Rev. Calvin F. Stickles, pastor of the Church of the 
Reformation, Detroit, was elected president. The Rev. H. E. 
Schildroth and the Rev. Frank Madsen of Detroit were 
elected vice-president and secretary. Mr. Fred Buergin of 
Three Rivers was re-elected treasurer. The Rev. Louis F. 
Gunderman of Flint was re-elected statistician. Mr. Ralph 
Becker of Pontiac was elected a lay member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Pastors Stickles, Schildroth and Rockey, all of Detroit, 
were elected clerical delegates to the meeting of the U. L. 
C. A.; Mr. C. C. Bingaman and Mr. Moreley Merrell of 
Detroit, and Mr. Fred Buergin of Three Rivers, lay delegates. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


“The American Lutheran” Regrets the final action of the 
World’s Fair Corporation of New York that “there would 
be no religious exhibit whatever at the Fair.” The action 
was based on the conclusion, “reached after long negotia- 
tions and investigations, when it became evident that there 
would not be room to accommodate all the applicants who 
wished to display religious exhibits.” Instead the Fair Cor- 
poration intends to erect a 150-foot tower, to be known as 
the Temple of Religious Toleration, in which “programs 
of religious music and lectures, but no religious exhibits or 
formal services will be permitted.” The American Lutheran, 
after expressing keen disappointment over the decision, in- 
asmuch as Lutheran groups had already made extensive 
preparations for an exhibit, remarks quite pertinently: “The 
Temple of Religious Toleration will, of course, have no re- 
ligious message or influence, and will be merely expressive 
of the days of religious indecisiveness and flabbiness on 
which religion in America has fallen.” However, it is to be 
noted that Christian Science announces the approval of its 
pavilion for the World’s Fair by the Fair authorities, and 
that arrangements have been made with the officials for 
the sale of all Christian Science publications on the grounds. 
Does that mean that the authorities are discriminating un- 
fairly? Or does it imply that Christian Science exhibits and 
services are not to be considered religious? 


“For Each Disease a Remedy” is having a pertinent illus- 
tration in Georgia. The recent abandonment of prohibition 
by that state, and the subsequent legalization of liquor in its 
stead, has been accompanied—though it was not intended— 
by temperance teaching in the public schools. This is the 
first year that students have been required to study a text- 
book devoted entirely to the effects of alcohol and habit- 
forming drugs on the human system. It has been made a 
required credit for graduation among all high school stu- 
dents. The textbook has “been selected for its completeness 
and lack of propaganda,” the State Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. M. Thompson, reports. 


An American Jewish Congress Proposes to unify its 
4,000,000 people in this country for the defense of the race. 
Recently it launched a movement in 304 cities to line up at 
least 1,000,000 persons in “a unified democratic front against 
anti-Semitism.” With this end in view the Congress pro- 
poses a national “plebiscite” for all Jews over seventeen 
years, in which they shall vote to elect 400 delegates for a 
September session of the Jewish Congress. The election is 
also to carry with it a vote on these questions: “Shall Jew- 
ish communities be reorganized on a democratic basis? 
Shall Jews work to establish an independent state in Pales- 
tine? Shall the boycott of Nazi Germany be continued?” 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, president of the American Jewish Com- 
mission, has vigorously registered his protest against the 
whole project. He wisely thinks the entire plan has bor- 
rowed dangerously from the Hitler technique, and says: 
“The idea of a plebiscite with 1, 2, 3, 4 questions, and little 
likelihood of voting ‘no,’ doesn’t appeal to me as an American 
system.” The present growing tendency to organize groups 
—national, racial, or otherwise—to advance special interests, 
works out in the end to the distrust and destruction of the 
objective sought. No group can afford the cost of this result 
less at the present time than the Jews. 


A Project for Christian Union has just been launched 
from Utrecht, Holland. It appears in the guise of an un- 
official ecumenical conference of churchmen representing 
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130 denominations and national church groups. It does not 
plan the wiping out of all denominational lines, but a loose 
federation of the co-operating groups “to facilitate common 
action by churches.” It is intended “to carry out the work 
of two earlier world-wide movements for Faith and Order 
and for Life and Work,” these two bodies having arranged 
for the calling of this ecumenical conference. The Arch- 
bishop of York presided over the Utrecht Conference, lend- 
ing the dignity of the Church of England to the occasion; ~ 
but it is too early to judge of the permanence of the effort, 
or to evaluate its final worth. The document just issued is 
really the draft of a proposed constitution, to indicate and 
govern the possible relations of the participating bodies. One 
limitation has already been set upon the inclusiveness of its 
design; it is intended for “the fellowship of churches which 
accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” That 
will exclude the Unitarians and similarly-minded groups. 
At the other extreme, the Vatican has shown no inclination 
to participate in the movement. It can readily be under- 
stood that the unfriendly pressure of the times on organized 
religion has had an appreciable influence upon this strength- 
ened will to co-operate, but more than that will be needed 
to inspire confidence in the effectiveness and permanence 
of the project. 


The Queens County, N. Y., American Legion had a bright 
idea that it decided to urge upon others. Fred Schroeder, 
the Commander, told the veterans: “Everybody seems to be 
parading but us. We members of the Legion should have 
more parades, more rallies, more demonstrations for Amer- 
icanism and against those other ‘isms.’” For those to whom 
parading is a bore, this suggestion may seem very tire- 
some, and with good reason. Yet there is something to be 
said for showing one’s colors, and it might well be applied 
by the church’s membership. Just to be seen regularly in 
the ranks of the Christians would be the beginnings of 
healthy exercise for flabby spirituality, and a salutary dem- 
onstration in the face of the cults and the threatening po- 
litical “isms” that deck themselves with the trappings of 
religion. 


The Passing of the Saint Bernard Dogs from Switzerland 
has at last taken place. Since their inexplicable slaying of a 
little girl last year near their Hospice, the dogs have been 
confined in a huge cage, a zoo attraction for hundreds of 
curious visitors to the Grand Saint Bernard Pass. But re- 
cently a monastery near Lhasa in Thibet, 5,000 meters up 
in the Himalayas, has offered them a home and another 
chance at their centuries-old service for perishing way- 
farers. They are even now en route from Marseilles, in 
charge of their guardian, aged Brother Cyrille, who still 
passionately defends the gentle disposition of his beloved 
pack. 


The Recent Scandal of the Methodist Minister in Vermont 
who took a Sunday off to go fishing, lasted less than the tra- 
ditional nine days. The following Sunday his Board of 
Trustees and the congregation seemed to acept enthusias- 
tically his pious declaration that he had spent a “Christian” 
Sunday. No doubt he quoted Peter, who one time said, “I 
go a-fishing.” But the disciples were waiting for their Lord’s 
commission, while this pastor already had his duty assigned. 
Now the matter is satisfactorily adjusted. Hereafter there 
will be an early Sunday service—9.00 to 10.00 A. M—and 
then the “worshiping” congregation, fully prepared, will go 
forth with their “shepherd” to enjoy the same kind of a 
“Christian” Sunday, even as the other disciples followed 
Peter. Perhaps, like their leader on his return from his solo 
trip, they will glorify the day by giving their fish to the 
poor; but it took the presence of the Master on a certain 
occasion to make the fish go round. 


Se — 
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THE MAKING OF A MINISTER 


Dr. C. R. Botsford, DeLand, Florida, Concludes His Story of ” 
Influences Toward Entering the Holy Office 


(Continued from last week) 


A German saloonkeeper wanted his son to sell beer. The 
son insisted that he could not do that as he was a Sunday 
school boy, but he offered to leave school and hunt up some 
other job; but really he could not sell beer. The father con- 
sented, and so a saloonkeeper’s boy helped make me a min- 
ister. He, too, was an apprentice to the printer. When I 
arrived he invited me to go to Sunday school with him when 
he learned that I had drifted out of church and Sunday 
school. He told me of his fine teacher, John C. Parker, then 
a prominent stationer in Washington. I went to St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Eleventh and H Sts., Samuel Domer, 
D.D., pastor. I started in that Sunday and attended Sunday 
school for five years without missing a day. I became much 
interested. A prize offered for the pupil bringing in the 
most cash in a device was a tea set, thinking of course, it 
would be a girl. I got the prize. Whitsunday, 1885, I was 
confirmed by my beloved pastor, Dr. Domer. 

In 1886 we began a mission in South Washington, now St. 


Mark’s, the Rev. J. Luther Frantz pastor. There I became. 


Sunday school superintendent and one of the first deacons. 
St. Mark’s had much to do with making me a minister. I 
simply “had” to lead, to teach and speak. I shall never for- 
get the day in old Blake Hall when Dr. Domer called upon 
me the first time to lead in prayer. All I could do was repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer. I began preaching when I was about 
nineteen years of age. I love to preach my way. It is not 
very learned; it is practical. 

I went into the Government Printing Office in the fall of 
1889. There I worked until 1891; my health failing, I went 
to Jonesboro, Tenn., to edit a paper owned by Congressman 
Brownlow. I was there about fifteen months. There being 
no Lutheran church in the community I attended the Bap- 
tist Sunday school, the Methodist “preaching,” and the Pres- 
byterian prayer meeting. The Methodist pastor wanted me, 
whether or no, to unite with his conference, “why,” he said, 
“You talk like a bishop.” I sometimes wonder what might 
have been the result had I become a Methodist. 


The Call Persisted 


Back to Washington in 1892. My health was improved. 
Through all these years from 1886 my friends were saying, 
“You should be a minister.” My reply was that I could not 
be a minister as I had no education. My mother had taught 
me to read and my trade had taught me how to capitalize 
and punctuate; this with some facility for ready speech was 
my equipment as a temperance speaker and religious 
worker. 

Then in 1894 I was married to Jane Agnes Beveridge, 
bless her heart! She was more than eight years younger 
than I. She was a little Baptist girl of eleven, who came to 
my class in St. Mark’s in 1886. Of all the factors that have 
made and kept me a minister none is greater than the little 
wife. 

But all along the message was “You should be a minister.” 
Our first child, a boy, was born in February, 1895. He lived 
a month. Finally my pastor (St. Mark’s), Dr. William Got- 
wald, said to me: “Chauncey, I believe the Lord wants you 
to be a minister. Now, we have in Pennsylvania, at Selins- 
grove, an institution that may take you. Go and see if they 
will.” I went. I landed in Selinsgrove, April 1, 1895, All 
Fools’ Day! The faculty examined me and told me to come 
and they would do their best for and with me. Is it any 
wonder I love Susquehanna? As the days go by I realize 
more and more what that fine old school did for me. She 
was one of the big factors in making me a minister. How I 
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wish I could do something handsome for her! As her field 
secretary for three years I had a number of poor men to 
fall in love with me. How I did wish for a rich man to do 
that and let me spend his money on Susquehanna. 

The summer of 1896 I supplied St. Mark’s, Washington, 
D. C., then without a pastor and with two factions. I 
brought the church to unity and we called John C. Bowers, 
D.D., as our pastor. I taught that fine old minister how to 
use the Common Service. I feel that I saved St. Mark’s for 
the church; perhaps not, but that is my belief. 

For eight years I served the Northumberland Charge, 
preaching three times every Sunday. I had a wonderful ex- 
perience there. Had the Methodist polity obtained with us, I 
possibly would have lasted two years. When I was leaving 
one of the country members said to me: “Pastor, I am sorry 
to have you go. When you first came the folks did not care 
for you, but now there is not a home in the township where 
you would not be a welcome guest.” As a young man a poor 
old drunken soldier to whom I ministered told me: “Pastor, 
I never knew what religion was until I met you.” 

My second charge was Holy Trinity, Berwick, Pa., a mis- 
sion point with heavy debt. I went there because synod 
thought I could solve the problem. We did with the help of 
many devoted friends, but especially that of the sainted 
John C. Oberdorf, late purchasing agent of Susquehanna 
University. My troubles were perhaps greatest in Berwick, 
but they too passed away. At the suggestion of Brother 
Oberdorf we set up in 1907 Jehoiada’s Chest and with the 
monthly use of that marvelous plan our debt faded away. 

In 1915 Susquehanna University insisted upon my becom- 
ing field secretary. I served her thus three years. I did not 
find much money for her, but I did advertise her from Dan 
to Beersheba. 

But the call of the parish was strong. The little wife is 
an ideal pastor’s helpmeet; she insisted upon a return to the 
pastorate. 

Then came twelve marvelous years as pastor of St. John’s, 
Cumberland. I made a host of friends there and have them 
still. Some of my most precious memories cluster around 
that dear old smoky city of western Maryland. The time 
came when I felt there should be a change of pastors; a new 
man and a young man was needed. I resigned at sixty-two 
and “retired” in a way to Penney Farms, Florida. But I 
was restless. I must get something to do, not only to help 
the small income, but to occupy the time. 


On Retired List 


Pity the retired pastor. He is a lonesome individual. If he 
is a man of any personality wandering among church mem- 
bers of his own or some other denomination he is apt to get 
on the nerves of the pastor or pastors; if he can preach 
acceptably and gets an invitation occasionally there is occa- 
sion for criticism. The retired pastor should have a strong 
sense of humor, a list of fine correspondents and a thirst for 
reading that takes him not only to the fine literature of the 
day, but sends him back to the standard books of history, 
poetry, fiction and theology. 

In 1930 we came to Florida: Friend wife, eldest daughter 
and myself. In 1931 I became supply pastor of a tiny com- 
munity church in Fellsmere, Florida. 

But I felt that here in DeLand, Florida, was a call to sup- 
ply the beginning of a work that has fine possibilities for the 
future. It is a point the Board of American Missions would 
not consider as offering much if any future, but the few 
loyal Lutheran souls who mourned over the loss of our 
church people to other communions and who felt there 
was a possibility went ahead with their plans, and at no 
little sacrifice of time and effort and money they made pos- 
sible what we have here today. It will take time to build up 
a congregation of any size. But it is coming, perhaps sooner 
than we think. 4 
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SIGNS OF THE DIVINE 


Ir 1s not easy to see more than symbolism in the signs of 
the presence of the Holy Ghost of which St. Luke writes in 
the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. Certainly 
the cloven tongues as of fire did not speak, and the sound 
as of a mighty rushing wind revealed no message. Both 
were symbols which the disciples of Jesus could interpret. 
Having been told by Him that He would send the Holy 
Spirit unto them, these phenomena of wind and fire became 
their means of identifying the fulfillment of the Master’s 
promise. At once they accepted responsibility as the heralds 
of the new covenant of faith in Christ. The outward signs 
had in fact an essential value because they were of God. 

We suggest that for all the great spiritual acts and actions 
that are primarily of the Kingdom of God, there are ac- 
companying signs by which the true and real can be dis- 
tinguished from the false and the imaginary. Only thus can 
we be protected from the vanities of false teachers and the 
frauds of cults that are entirely “man-made.” For men, by 
their possession of the spiritual capacities that enable them 
to receive the gifts which the Holy Spirit bestows, have a 
reciprocal power. They can fashion forms of spirituality 
that become substitutes and imitations of the gifts of divine 
origin. Jesus repeatedly cautioned His disciples against false 
prophecies and false prophets. It is not difficult to say, “Lo 
here” or “Lo there” is the Kingdom of God. To the mul- 
titude of human self-deceptions the hundreds of now dis- 
proven cults bear witness. Their founders and proponents 
brooded over some impulse, or they thought they had a 
divine call to expose evils, or they claimed eternal and 
saving value for some enthusiasm of a day, or they shrewdly 
practised upon the credulity of their dupes—for a while. 

Against such “misguidance” we have always the divinely 
appointed sign and symbol. On the day of Pentecost, the 
assembled company of the followers of Christ saw tongues 
as of fire sitting upon the heads of each other and all heard 
the sound as of a mighty, rushing wind. The new gifts of 
grace which were bestowed upon them as individuals and 
as a fellowship in the faith could be fearlessly accepted as 
divine since they had been so completely and marvelously 
certified. 

Christianity is sometimes defined as a “book religion” 
because of the exclusive position given Holy Scripture. We 
Lutherans often find difficulty in explaining our insistence 
on the doctrine that the Word and the Sacraments are the 
Means of Grace. We confess just what the statement 
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signifies, namely, that the Word of God and the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are so related to the Holy 
Spirit’s ministry of redemption through faith in Christ, that 
both the truths of revelation and the power of God unto 
salvation ‘can thus be identified, proclaimed, and rightly 
applied. There is no other gospel, even partially divinely 
authorized and inspired. Only two sacraments were estab- 
lished by Christ and only two have efficacy. 

The late Charles Porterfield Krauth in his “Conservative 
Reformation” connects human faculties with the Means of 
Grace. Of the Sacrament of the Altar he says, “It is received 
orally; that is, it is taken into the mouth and eaten: it is 
taken and drunk.” Of the Word he wrote: “It is received 
aurally: that is, it is received by the organ of hearing.” 
It is by these divinely authorized signs and symbols that we 
identify the true ministrations of the Holy Spirit and dis- 
qualify all other cults and claims of inspired teaching. 


CONVENTIONS OF SYNODS 


IN THIS and in following issues, a considerable number of 
the pages of THe LuTHERAN will carry reports of the serv- 
ices of praise, prayer and ordination conducted by the con- 
stituent synods of the United Lutheran Church. Besides 
references to these periods of worship, there are those de- 
scriptive of the hours given to reports, to proposals for the 
future of the several synods and to connections with our 
general body, the United Lutheran Church in America. 
There are thirty-four of these annual conventions, the 
majority of them in May this year. With one or two possible 
exceptions, all will be reported in THE LUTHERAN. We desire 
to justify holding other contributions, several of which are 
now in type, for later publication. 

THe LUTHERAN is firmly convinced that all the members 
of the United Lutheran Church should take thought for 
each other’s welfare. In most important respects that means 
intelligent interest in the several synodical conventions. 
Certain business dealt with by each of them is of importance 
to all the thirty-four. Even though the presidents’ sermons 
and reports are not given more than an outline, they are 
the very careful messages to those in attendance and they 
are the spiritual food that nourished groups of pastors and 


_ delegates. The fidelity of our synods to the ideals of pro- 


claiming the Gospel in its purity and completeness is related 
to annual exhortations, explanations, and admonitions heard 
at the synods. 

At the very crest of the synodical program is the Service 
of Ordination. It must not be anywhere overlooked that 
ordination by any one of our thirty-four synods is a creden- 
tial for the reception of the one ordained in all of them. It 
is the extent of this authorization that justifies the expecta- 
tion of the Church as a whole that the theological training 
required for ordination shall be up to a minimum standard 
of intellectual preparation, that the more personal qualifica- 
tions of fitness for the ministry’s requirements shall not be 
overlooked, and that the individual’s habits of faith and 
devotion have been well established. The Church’s laity 
have ample grounds for concerning themselves with the 
reception of candidates for ordination by their respective 
synods. Have you ever thought of this? 

The third item in the reports to which attention should 


be called deals with the presence and the formal address of 


“a representative of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica.” This person may be any one of the fifteen members of 
the Executive Board of the U. L. C. A. One of them is pres- 
ent at the convention of each synod, and through him articu- 
lations with “the whole program of the whole Church” are 
maintained. 

We suggest careful reading of the reports of the conven- 
tions of synods as they appear. Sometimes even pastors seem 
to think that only the reports of their own group are of 
value to them. 


oe 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


DuRING a recent visit to 39 East 35th St., New York, by 
the favor of Secretary Dr. W. H. Greever, we were given 
as vivid a view of conditions in “the good old days” as light 
reflected from a written or printed page can make possible. 
Without personal comment we pass on this “Bill of Repairs.” 
It was headed “Hard-earned Wages.” 


An artist who was employed to retouch a large painting in an 
old church in Belgium rendered a bill of $67.30. 

The church trustees, however, required an itemized bill and 
the following was duly presented, audited, and paid: 


Correctine the’ Ten’ Commandments, “2i-5-...cecceee eee $5.12 
Renewins Heaven) AGUStING Stars | pee ac ccece-necccteckewenctrssronesaess 7.14 
Touching up Purgatory and restoring lost souls ............... 3.06 
Brightening up the flames of Hell, putting new tail on 

the devil, and doing several odd jobs for the damned Cate 
Putting new stone in David’s sling, enlarging the head of 

(Gio) LEH 0 LCe eho an creer RRR Pe er cars icke acca co ee ree ee eee Mere 6.13 
Mending the shirt of the prodigal son and cleaning his ear Soo 
Embellishing Pontius Pilate and putting new ribbon on his 

HO OVMING Deeg cee treres osc son sch se Someta ee eee sens coe esec sc ssane Lenape een cn Ess 3.02 
Putting new tail on the rooster of St. Peter and mending 

| WIS a 6C09 00 Ova RRR REPRE Bsc ci chy cr he CPO eee 2.20 
Re-pluming and re-gilding left wing of guardian angel.... 5.18 
Washing the servant of the High Priest and putting car- 

AMINE wOn HIS CHEE ke a. se wee ee eres sec ered eect cae hs bp cade outer eons 5.02 
Palsine the! spots, Ofk thessOnposLODIAS inerns-sesceeneeee cere 10.30 
Puttingesearrings) im Saraloismears peers rcs ce-scrscessscssuesons saceeteee 5.26 
Decorating Noah’s Ark and putting head on Shem ............ 4.31 

PURO ten ech fore ON ag ort SPN coe $67.30 


Contrasts in a Great City 

WE HAVE never agreed to the statement that God made the 
country and his infernal majesty, Satan, made the cities. 
We are not even prepared to admit the compromise that 
cities are good people living on good ground and both 
spoiled. There are, however, some “sights” in New York 
and Chicago that indicate negative degrees of poverty in 
vivid contrast to positive grades of wealth. For example, 
there is a section of Sixth Avenue, New York, where a series 
of employment agencies are located almost door to door. At 
the entrances one sees lists of jobs open to application. We 
passed them recently at 2.30 in the afternoon. Throngs of 
men—so numerous as to crowd the sidewalk—were still 
massed about these places. They were in a friendly frame 
of mind, so to speak. We heard two or three of them hail 
arrivals much as men on a college campus would salute a 
belated comrade. Men of sixty or more were few: most of 
the applicants for these jobs were under forty, in so far as 
we could judge by appearances. Something resembling 
these New York gatherings can be seen in Chicago as one 
walks from the Northwestern Depot to the Union Station. 


Bread Lines 


If one walks on lower Third Avenue in the late afternoon 
or crosses from Fifth to Seventh Avenue on 31st Street, New 
York, between 8.00 and 9.00 A. M., he may encounter “bread 
lines.” Two or three years ago we saw the first of these; it 
was a double line of men, mostly in: the “upper age brackets,” 
who shuffled along to enter a barracks-like building. Once 
inside, a bowl of soup would be given them and a space on 
which to sleep. A policeman told us several hundred formed 
the long double line every day. It was not a cheerful sight. 
The “cop” considered such manifestations of insufficiency 
a blot on the good name of New York. Most of the men come 
from other cities, he informed us. 

We saw the 31st Street line-up more closely. It was 
shortly after 8.00 A. M. and we were en route to breakfast 
and thence to the train. The Catholic Church, monastery 
and shrine on that street above Seventh Avenue conducts 
this morning ministry to hungry men. A lay brother clad 


in the garb of his monastic order stood on the sidewalk and 
from a basket, using both hands, he gave to the men pass- 
ing him double file each a sandwich. No questions were 
asked and the countenance of the brother was as expres- 
sionless as it is possible for the face of a living man to be. 
The age of those in the line we would guess at an average 
near fifty. Some of them were quite unkempt in their ap- 
pearance. We passed at least a hundred; there was not a 
smiling face among them, and we saw no exchange of greet- 
ings. The Salvation Army says a man may be down, but he 
is never out. We fear that many of those who gather in 
city bread lines will go out unless they get a lift from some 
more fortunate fellowman. Of course that is exactly what 
church charities and Social Service agencies try to do: pull 
the man out of the hole into which he has gotten; we do 
not say fallen, because many of them doubtless walked in 
by way of carelessness and improvidence. 


The Other Avenue 


We are not competent to comment on New York’s Fifth 
Avenue or, for that matter, on Philadelphia’s Chestnut Street 
beyond what one sees in show windows and on the side- 
walks. It must not be imagined that only jewels, limousines 
and caviar are sold on those streets, not only straight but 
reputed to be the promenade of wealth and aristocracy. As 
a matter of fact, the U. L. C. A.’s executive offices were 
for several years located on Fifth Avenue and we went 
there without attracting any particular attention. There are 
dime stores among its merchandising enterprises and a 
Child’s restaurant. However, we have seen no bread lines 
among its streams of travelers, and a church not far from 
39th Street at Fifth Avenue might have been the one against 
which the Baptist young people’s society is said to have 
placed its freezer when they wanted to serve ice cream. 
Still they do indulge in some rubbering on Fifth Avenue. 
Maybe only the strangers thus misbehave. 

What we had in mind when we started this comment was 
the contrast that impressed us recently. We have not covered 
the subject in New York or elsewhere. But we were glad 
while on Sixth Avenue that we are not looking for a job 
such as those seemed to be, that were scheduled on that 
May afternoon. And if we must have anything to do with 
bread lines, we hope to be on the giving rather than the 
receiving end. 

And what becomes of those people who shuffled past the 
wooden-faced lay brother or obeyed the Third Avenue police 
officer while lined up to enter a soup house? Dr. Hering 
says some of them are Lutherans: fellow believers of ours. 
He thinks we ought to be sure to reach them by some 
agency of the Inner Mission. And Dr. Hering is a practical 
soul. He does not insist on privately distributed sandwiches 
for the body. He claims Social Service agencies do that 
very well. He thinks the Christians in city congregations 
should form personal contacts with the down-and-outers 
in New York and other cities. (He has worked in three of 
the largest centers of population.) He believes suburban 
and rural congregations should conserve crops and clothing 
and help their city brethren give alms to the poor. 

The disturbing thing about Hering et al is that they know 
exactly what they are talking about when they discuss 
bread lines, soup houses, employment agencies, etc. And 
we know that they know and so we do not let them get too 
close to our own happy homes and contented congregations. 
We are prone to give an utterly self-centered interpretation 
to the old saying, “Charity begins at home,” or we explain 
the Biblical declaration that whoever provides not for his 
own is worse than an infidel, as reaching no further than 
the walls of our own community. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“COME, HOLY SPIRIT, FILL THE 
HEARTS OF THE FAITHFUL AND 
KINDLE IN THEM THE FIRE OF THY 
LOVE. LET GOD ARISE; LET HIS 
ENEMIES BE SCATTERED. LET THEM 
ALSO THAT HATE HIM FLEE BE- 
FORE HIM.” 


Heavenly Spirit, all others transcending, 
Thou Who with Father and Son dost 
abide! 
Come Thou, our spirits in unity blending, 
Come and make ready the heavenly 
bride! 
Calling and gathering, and Jesus declaring, 
Building God’s Church, shedding light 
from above, 
Come, O Thow Spirit of God never tiring, 
Come and interpret God’s wonderful 
love! 


Merciful Jesus, with love never failing, 
Sending Thy Spirit, the pledge ever new, 
That Thy atonement for all is availing, 
Faith ever sees that Thy promise is true. 
Crowned are Thy servants with heavenly 
fire 
Speaking with hearts and with tongues 
all aflame; 
Heavenly Spirit, our voices inspire 
That we may sing of His glorious name! 


Heavenly Consoler, with wunction celestial, 

Heal Thou the wounds of each sin-bur- 
dened heart! 

Strengthen our faith, and with zeal Pen- 


tecostal 
Fill our faint souls, and Thy blessing 
impart! 
Create within us new hearts and new 
spirits; 


Lead us in truth, and sustain us in woe; 
Teach us true faith in the dear Saviour’s 


merits, 
So that at death we Thy power may 
know. J. N. Brun. 


AFTER PENTECOST IN 
JERUSALEM 


PENTECOST is also known as Whitsunday. 
It received this name from the fact that 
those who were baptized on that day cus- 
tomarily wore white garments Since 
Pentecost was one of the special Sundays 
set aside in the early Church for baptism, 
the number of those who were baptized 
was frequently rather large. 

But Pentecost was observed not only by 
the Christians; at the same time when our 
festival occurs, the Jews celebrated the 
Feast of Weeks. Pentecost was the high 
festival of this sacred season. Since Pales- 
tine lies in subtropical latitudes, the sea- 
son of spring was well advanced. Some of 
the early fruits and grains were already 
ripe, and an offering of these first-fruits 
was brought to the temple, where large 
congregations assembled to celebrate the 
spring harvest festival. The nature and 
purpose of the Pentecost of the Jews was, 
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as you see, very different from that of the 
Christian holiday. 

By us the festival is observed to com- 
memorate the day when the Holy Spirit, in 
fulfillment of Jesus’ promise, was poured 
out on the apostles to prepare them for 
their work as missionaries and courageous 
witnesses of Jesus. After Peter preached 
his sermon, three thousand were added 
unto the church. 

These Christians formed the first con- 
gregation in Jerusalem, and the apostles 
were their first pastors. Of this Christian 
congregation in Jerusalem the Book of 
Acts tells us several fine things. We are 
told, for instance, that these early Chris- 
tians continued steadfast in the apostles’ 
doctrine, in fellowship, in the breaking of 
bread, and in prayers. This means, first 
of all, that they heard and learned the 
Gospel as the apostles had received it from 
the lips of Jesus. They assembled often 
to hear their pastors preach to them and 
to advance their knowledge of the Chris- 
tian faith. Naturally through these fre- 
quent meetings they learned to know one 
another very well. It is altogether prob- 
able that no Christian congregation was 
more closely knit by ties of friendship than 
this one. To this day this Christian com- 
munity in Jerusalem is held up to us as 
an example that we may well emulate. 
So closely bound together were these 
Christians that they shared their property 
and possessions with one another. Filled 
with fervent love for one another, the idea 
of personal ownership was practically for- 
gotten. Everyone seemed to say, “What 
is mine is yours.” 

Soon other persons began to notice that 
these Christians were fine people. Their 
godly way of living was powerful testi- 
mony. It was observed that these Chris- 
tians were kind to everyone, that their 
daily conduct was praiseworthy, that they 
did not live in sin and vice, and that the 
Gospel of Jesus was their greatest treasure. 
Quite naturally it followed that the con- 
gregation and its members enjoyed a fine 
reputation among the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. Their lives were daily preaching 
eloquent and convincing sermons such as 
we of today may well ponder. 

—Young Lutherans’ Magazine. 


PROTECT SEABIRDS 


“WIANY SEABIRDS are slaughtered for their 
plumage, as well as those whose habita- 
tions are on land. The plea of the Amer- 
ican Ornithologists’ Union, for protection 
of seabirds, however, is based mainly on 
considerations of public health. They live 
on floating garbage and other refuse which 
if allowed to drift ashore would be a cause 
of nuisance, and might result in serious 
epidemics. The seabirds should be pro- 
tected equally with other varieties of the 
feathered tribe who destroy noxious in- 
sects, and in various ways are a blessing 
to mankind. 


ASTRONOMY AS YOUR 
HOBBY 


By Latimer J. Wilson 


A NUMBER of years ago there was a boy 
helper in a photographer’s studio whose 
duty it was to keep a mirror directed to- 
ward the sun so that the rays would be 
reflected steadily through an enlarging 
camera. A simple mechanical device made 
this task possible, but the work was tedious. 
This boy noticed that he would have to 
adjust the mirror at a higher angle in 
summer than in winter, and the fact that 
the sun was higher at noon in summer 
than in winter attracted his attention and 
set him to thinking. From such an early 
interest in a natural fact discovered by 
merely taking notice, this boy became one 
of the world’s greatest astronomers. His 
name was Edward E. Barnard, of whom 
many of you have read. 


Each new interest added to life in the 
form of acquired information gives us a 
larger world to live in. There is nothing 
like becoming so interested in a thing that 
we make it a hobby. It need not be astron- 
omy. It might be anything else as well, 
for nature all around us is full of paths 
which lead into amazing wonderlands, if 
we only become interested enough to 
follow them seriously. 

The stars seem so far away from our 
immediate environment that they do not 
attract as much attention as other things. 
But whoever makes astronomy a hobby 
finds a vast new realm to explore. The 
lure of adventure becomes a factor. Above 
us in the enormous expanse of the heavens 
are strange ships that pass in the night. 
Do you know as much about these ships 
as an old mariner knows about the vessels 
which he passes on the high sea? Each 
season brings its own contellations, and 
there are closer ships which we can study 
through our telescopes, ships upon which 
strange features are disclosed. These are 
the planets. The surfaces of Mars, Jupiter, 
and the moon are always remarkable sights 
for an observer, even if he possess only a 
small telescope. The motions of the planets 
against the background of stars is inter- 
esting to watch without a telescope, and 
when we understand these motions we can 
form a mental picture of the beauty of the 
solar system, planets circling in orbits 
around the sun. 


“Why should I become interested in 
astronomy when I have no telescope?” 
asks the novice. “There is no work I can 
do.” This is the mistaken idea which gen- 
erally keeps people who would like to be- 
come discoverers from taking up astronomy 
as a useful hobby. There is one important 
field in which amateur astronomers have 
a place. For this all the equipment they 
require is a well-trained eye and a good 
star map. That field is the study of shoot- 
ing stars. So many millions of meteors 
fall into the earth’s atmosphere every day 
and night that only a large army of ob- 
servers can record them. So, if you have 
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no telescope and wish to be of useful serv- 
ice to the science of astronomy you can 
become an observer of meteors. Knowl- 
edge of the various meteor showers is 
very incomplete, and there is plenty of 
room for observers to help in this impor- 
tant work. Organize a meteor-observing 
club and become a member of the national 
society, which is at present engaged in 
charting shooting stars. 

Astronomy is a worth-while hobby, 
whether or not you care to make discov- 
eries yourself. It is a vast field to explore 
by learning from books and star maps 
about the curious distant countries which 
are hidden away in the darkness of the 
ocean of night. Not only the stars which 
are visible with the naked eye have in- 
teresting stories. There are myriads of 
celestial objects remote from our unaided 
vision about which the most remarkable 
facts are known. It is interesting to be 
able to point out where these are located, 
even if we are not able to see them. 

The work of the late Edward E. Barnard 
is an inspiration to the young man who 
chooses a hobby and who becomes so in- 
terested in it that he makes it his life 
work. The boy Barnard became interested 
in searching for comets. Of course a tele- 
scope is necessary for that field of astron- 
omy. Fortune was with him also, for at 
that time a number of prominent comets 
appeared, and he was first to see them. 

Just as a sailor can entertain visitors at 
the seashore or passengers on a voyage by 
pointing out to them the various vessels 
that are passing and by telling interesting 
stories about them, so can the person 
learned in astronomy entertain his friends 
by pointing out the stars he knows and 
telling the remarkable facts that have been 
discovered. The heavens are full of strange 
objects—clouds of shining gas called 
nebulee; vast swarms of stars which we 
call clusters; families of stars of various 
colors, all joined into one group by the 
bonds of gravitation. 

Astronomy as a hobby lifts you out of 
the little corner of your environment 
where cobwebs may have dimmed your 
horizon. Your interest in nature is ex- 
tended on and on to vastly greater dis- 
tances, and the little corner which seemed 
so very important with its cobwebs be- 
comes trivial in the great scheme of things. 
Astronomy opens the windows of the mind 
and gives a noble conception of the gran- 
deur of creation. Then, if you wish to be- 
come a contributor to the science, get a 
star map and watch for meteors. Each 
shooting star is the tragic end of some ma- 
terial body which has traveled for ages 
through the void only to burn up when it 
encounters the earth’s atmosphere. These 
little masses move in orbits around the 
sun, and the point of intersection where 
their orbit crosses that of the earth can 
only be found by charting the numbers 
that fall in a shower—Our Young People. 


NOT NOW 


“TEACHER—Remember this, children, no 
one can ever reach success without start- 
ing at the bottom and working up. 

“Tommy—What about a parachute 
jumper?” 
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FOREST DIVIDENDS 


Ir 1s not generally known that one- 
fourth of all that the government receives 
from the National Forests in the way of 
receipts for lumber sales, grazing and other 
sources, is returned pro-rata to the states 
in which these timber reserves are sit- 
uated. Even in dull years more than 
$1,500,000 usually is so distributed. Cali- 
fornia receives about $350,000 a year as its 
share of such distribution. Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Arizona, and Colorado also 
receive good-sized dividends from this 
source, despite the fact that of late years 
the government has made no effort to 
market lumber from any part of the public 
domain. 

National forests constitute most valuable 
assets of the states wherein they are lo- 
cated. The government spent more than 
$20,000,000 in developing and protecting 
these great timber reserves. About half of 
this sum went for roads and trails. The 
rest was spent chiefly in re-planting, fire 
protection and additional forest land. The 
National Forest revenues to the states are 
perpetual. Furthermore, National Forest 
timber will never decrease in amount. 
When an area is cut over it grows up 
again in timber. Thus, cutting and re- 
growth go in an endless cycle—The Way. 


JUNE 


Joy comes: grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving; 
*Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be 
blue— 
Tis the natural way of living: 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no 
wake, 
And the eyes forget the tears they have 
shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and 
woe 
Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


RULES TO REGULATE TRAF- 
FIC ON LIFE’S HIGHWAY 


1. Drive on the Right side of the Road; 
it’s infinitely safer and more enjoyable 
than the wrong side. 

2. Slow down and use caution when ap- 
proaching a Cross Road. It represents one 
of Life’s decision places. 

3. Look out for children. They are the 
world’s coming citizens. You are always 
in the wrong if you harm one of them— 
physically, mentally or spiritually. Do 
something for their betterment. 

4. Try helping instead of hindering the 
Traffic Officer—be he pastor, church officer, 
Sunday school teacher, or leader for any 
good cause in your community. 

5. Be sure that your Light is not de- 
fective; it’s no joke to be the one to mis- 
lead other lives because one’s own light 
does not shine true and sincere. 
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6. Read and obey the warning Signs. 
The churches are built for your good. You 
miss Guidance when you miss the serv- 
ices. 

7. If you’ve got to speed—do it where it 
won't kill anybody: speed on the Road of 
Righteousness. 

8. When making minor repairs to your 
spiritual motor, don’t be afraid to get on 
your knees out of the way of the main 
traffic. Otherwise you may make a longer 
spiritual stop than you anticipated—Sel. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“A CODFISH DISH much appreciated is the 
following: One cupful salt codfish, two 
cupfuls riced potatoes, one-half cupful 
cracker crumbs, one-quarter cupful grated 
cheese, one egg, one-half cupful milk, two 
tablespoonfuls butter, parsley. 

“Shred the codfish and soak in luke- 
warm water for fifteen minutes. Drain, add 
the potato and milk, and put in a greased 
baking dish. Spread with the egg beaten 
lightly. Cover with the crumbs mixed with 
the butter melted, and sprinkle with the 
grated cheese. Serve garnished with 
parsley.” 


DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


“THE CRAB uses his legs to chew his 
food.” 


“A SINGLE LOG, cut in California, pro- 
duced eighty-five thousand board feet of 
lumber.” 


“SANDPAPER is not made from sand, which 
has no cutting edge, but from crushed 
flint, garnet or emery.” 


“THE INVENTION of pocket watches, ‘port- 
able timepieces,’ dates from the end of the 
fifteenth century. They were first manu- 
factured in Germany.” 


THEIR TELEPHONE 
By H. E. Branch 


Two spPIpERS stretched a telephone 
From a pear to an apple tree, 
Then sat them down at either end 

To see what they could see. 


“Hello!” said spider Number One 
To spider Number Two, 

“A fly is coming down your way, 
Now, see what you can do.” 


“Speak louder,” answered Number One, 
“T can’t hear what you say.” 

“Too late!” replied his crafty friend, 
“The fly has gone away.” 


“Hello! Hello! Dear me,” he said, 
“I wonder what’s the matter!” 
Then turned his eye around to see 

What made the dreadful clatter. 


A bird in flying through the air, 
Without the least intention, 

Had brushed its wing against the wire 
And broken the connection. 
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What About Devotion 


Jesus Deals With True and False Devotion 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 14: 3-11, 27-31. The Sunday School Lesson for June 5 


DevoTIoNn to God is expressed in worship 
or service. Both these are the fruit of the 
deepest, sincerest feeling toward Him. 
This is the ideal, but not all attain the 
ideal. Some pretend devotion, but do not 
mean it. To human eyes all devotion may 
look alike, but not so to Jesus. He saw 
beneath the human external, attitude and 
act, and evaluated the motives. He dis- 
covered whether devotion to Him was true, 
false, or vacillating. He welcomed the 
true, denounced the false, and exercised 
patience with the vacillating in the hope 
of making it true. All this is intimated in 
this lesson, as we see Mary, Judas, and 
Peter expressing their real feeling toward 
Jesus. 

True Devotion 


This was Mary’s. Her devotion went as 
far as she was able to push it. Her desire 
to manifest deep devotion to Jesus in- 
duced her to go to great expense. Her 
thought was to make a material offering 
to Him, one that carried with it a sig- 
nificance beyond the act itself. Her heart 
was back of her deed. Her love for Jesus 
set Him apart in her life as worthy of her 
costliest gift. Her approach to Him was 
humble, yet determined; it was out of the 
ordinary, yet approved by Jesus. 

True devotion is not understood by ob- 
servers. Mary was criticized; she had not 
been economical in bestowing her gift on 
Jesus. In fact, some better use of it could 
have been made. Mary became the sub- 
ject of ridicule when she showed her true 
devotion to Jesus; but they who were 
ridiculing were pretenders, hypocrites; and 
whatever devotion they attempted to show 
for Jesus was basically false. 

But Mary’s devotion was understood, 
appreciated, and welcomed by Jesus. It 
was not the costliness of the ointment but 
the sincerity of her heart that appealed 
to Jesus. She had done what she could, 
and it was this that moved Jesus to de- 
fend and commend her. No matter about 
ridicule, if Jesus approves. 


False Devotion 


Judas had the same opportunity to show 
true devotion; in fact, his years. of com- 
panionship with Jesus put him under far 
greater obligation to show Jesus true de- 
votion. By right we would expect Judas 
to do far more for Jesus than Mary, or 
at least to rejoice when she expressed her 
devotion as she did. Judas pretended to 
be devoted to Jesus. However, his was a 
material-centered heart and desire. He 
wanted money; that to him was the best 
thing in the world. Any costly gift to 
Jesus was to Judas a waste of money. But 
Judas had some sense of justice. He knew 
that expressed covetousness for selfish rea- 
sons was condemnatory. So his plea was 
for the poor. Why waste the ointment on 
Jesus when there were poor to be fed and 
clothed and helped? Judas in effect con- 
demned both Mary and Jesus: Mary for 


wasting the precious ointment, and Jesus 
for accepting it from her. But Judas’ 
motive was not love for the poor but for 
money. He wanted to have the money bag 
fuller and heavier. Judas finally sold out 
for money. Even his Lord was betrayed 
for a few dollars. Such devotion as Judas 
had is always false, and none knows it 
better than Jesus. 


Vacillating Devotion 


Observe Peter swinging from extreme 
claims of devotion to extreme denial of all 
devotion. Jesus foresaw this undepend- 
able character in Peter and made a point 
of warning him. Jesus commended him 
when Peter deserved commendation, but 
did not withhold deserved condemnation. 
When Peter swung to the side of true de- 
votion, Jesus spoke approvingly of him; 
when he swung over to false devotion 
Jesus did not overlook it, but denounced 
him bitterly; yet always with the hand 
extended to lead him into right ways of 
loyalty to Himself. 

A vacillating devotion is quite comfort- 
ing; it provides something good to think 
about and talk about and boast about. 
Too many of us presume to conceal our 
false devotion by exalting our spasmodic 
outbursts of true devotion. We call atten- 
tion to what noble things we have done 
for Jesus and His cause, hoping to turn 
attention away from the inexcusable 
periods of false devotion. 

So we have a clear insight into Jesus’ 
estimate of our devotion. He does not 
blunder in classifying people’s devotion to 
Him. Some are false, some are true, some 
are vacillating. We have no quarrel with 


THINK OF THESE 


WHEN WE serve Jesus as well as we can 
we may be sure that we are pleasing Him. 


Jesus’ commendation is dependable; He 
makes no mistakes in estimating our traits 
and deeds. 


We must not have too much self-trust, 
though some of it is necessary, or we 
may make fools of ourselves. 


We, like Peter, often learn to our sor- 
row that Jesus knows us better than we 
know ourselves. 


The devotion that Jesus marks as not 
dependable never stands the test of cir- 
cumstances. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


May 30-June 5 


M. Mary’s Gift of Love. Mark 14: 3-11. 

T. Peter’s Boast. Mark 14: 27-31. 

W. Zeal Born of Love. Philippians 2: 12-18. 
Th. Love Shown in Deeds. I John 3: 16-19. 

F. A Prayer of Love. Ephesians 3: 14-21. 

Sat. Love to Christ Pre-eminent. Matt. 10: 32-39. 
S. A Song of Devotion. Psalm 116: 1-14. 
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Jesus in making this classification; we do 
the same when we measure the worth of 
the devotion of people to us. We like the 
true, despise the false, and try to be hope- 
ful for the vacillating. We try to win the 
unsteady to stability, the wavering to 
straightforwardness. Our ideal is true de- 
votion. This ideal is attained oftener than 
we may suppose. To those who fall short, 
we try to be helpful. 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


A group of interested pastors and lay- 
men faced the necessity of providing 
more training for their leaders in the 
congregations. As a project of faith they 
began promoting a Summer School for 
Church Workers. Pastors and laymen 
with limited faith and vision discouraged 
the proposed enterprise, but the leaders 
would not be turned back. As a result 
of that vision of about a decade ago there 
has developed a Summer School which 
ranks among the best of the schools in 
the United Lutheran Church. The fine 
devotional spirit in this school is noted 
by all who attend, both faculty and stu- 
dents. Those who come have a desire to 
learn and a faithfulness in their attend- 
ance at all class sessions which is com- 
mendable. Vision plus faith plus hard 
work has developed a powerhouse of spir- 
itual and educational energy. 


AN ENCOURAGEMENT 


WorkKeErS in church schools may find 
encouragement in the restraining effect of 
their work on the life of growing children 
and of youth. From variously gathered 
information it seems that where there is 
the absence of religious influence there 
develops a larger percentage of criminals. 
If this is true, then every teacher and 
worker in the church school should feel 
encouraged to push ahead in doing their 
work, reaching as many as they can, and 
leaving with them as many safeguarding 
suggestions as possible. No doubt most 
teachers and workers can trace the effect 
of their work in the lives of the young 
people who have been under their in- 
fluence; at least this is to be expected. 

Certainly we have sufficient confidence 
in the restraining power of the the Gospel 
to keep as far away from carelessness and 
negligence in our work as we can. We 
should take the position that the teaching 
of the Gospel cannot possibly do harm, 
and it may do good; we should go that 
far with certainty. Surely it is better to 
err in doing too much than in not doing 
enough to guide young people into right 
paths and to strengthen them in keeping 
on these paths. 

Let none of us assume that this is not 
a high enough motive for our work. Is it 
not in keeping with the teaching of Jesus 
to warn and caution, and with all fervor 
to point out the way of life? We have no 
reason for being discouraged if now and 
then one fails to make good, in spite of our 
teaching. What might have resulted if 
those who did not fail had been deprived 
of the influence of our life and teaching? 
The situation would surely be worse if 
none of us engaged in church schools. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAvER, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


DENOMINATIONS IN 
AMERICA 


I Corintuians 11: 18, 19 


THERE ARE more varieties of the Christian 
Church in America than in any other 
-country in the world. America was set- 
tled by thousands of immigrants who en- 
tered to escape religious persecution in 
their home lands. Strange to say, when 
they secured land for themselves and or- 
ganized colonies they often discriminated 
against those whose religion was different. 
Pennsylvania and Maryland are two out- 
standing instances of complete religious 
tolerance from their very beginnings. And 
yet in Maryland taxes were collected for 
a time for the support of the English 
Church. Even when there was complete 
tolerance in many of the colonies one de- 
nomination usually received support from 
taxes. 


Then another step was taken, as in 
Massachusetts, where a religion differing 
from the religion of the colony could be 
exempted from church taxes by incor- 
porating. Finally the Constitution of the 
United States settled the matter for all the 
’ states by the provision that “no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office, or public trust under 
the United States.” 

To denominate is to give a name to any- 
thing. The word denomination as applied 
to religious groups means just that. Some 
names describe the unique characteristic 
of their beliefs, as the Baptist where only 
adult baptism by immersion is valid. Some 
describe the type of church government, 
as the Presbyterian, Congregational, or the 
Episcopal. Some names honor the founder, 
as the Lutheran. Catholic means univer- 
sal and has been held by the Roman and 
Greek Catholic denominations from the 
earliest Christian era. Reformed per- 
petuates the split of Protestantism be- 
tween Luther and Zwingli and their asso- 
ciates after the Reformation and is applied 
to the group that follows generally the 
theology of Zwingli. Evangelical means 
Gospel, a name the Lutherans love, but 
applied specifically to the group that con- 
tinued in America the forced combination 
of Lutherans and Reformed in what was 
called the Prussian Union. In the Evan- 
gelical Church either the Reformed and 
Lutheran catechisms may be taught, de- 
pending on the selection by the local con- 
gregation. 

Methodist reminds us of the methodicai, 
devotional and religious program originated 
by the Wesleys. Couple this with Epis- 
copal and we have a title that also de- 
scribes the type of organization, with 
| bishops and the like. Adventists generally 
insist on Saturday or the Seventh Day, 
rather than Sunday, the First Day, for 
worship, but their name comes from their 
belief in the Second Coming of Christ in 
- literal interpretations of prophesy. Friends 
stands for simplicity in worship and life 
without benefit of the sacraments. 


Unitarians do not believe in the Trinity 
and make Jesus the perfect man, the per- 
fect son of the Father-God, but not God 
Himself. The Universalists do not believe 
in eternal punishment but that all men 
will somehow be finally saved. These de- 
nominations have many varied shades of 
practice and belief within themselves and 
are organized nationally in many groups. 


The Baptists 

The largest denomination in America is 
the Baptist. There are nearly ten and a 
half million members. The largest divisions 
are due to the War between the States, the 
Southern and Northern Conventions. There 
is also a National Baptist Church which is 
colored and has nearly four thousand 
members. In all there are nineteen bodies 
of Baptists. To show how easily sects are 
founded one needs only to read the names 
given to some of these smaller groups. 
For instance: Bullockites, “Two-Seed-in- 
the-Spirit, Predestinarian,” Freewill, Sep- 
arate, General Six Principles, etc. Gen- 
erally the Baptist Church appeals to the 
emotions, uses the revival system, insists 
on baptism by immersion, and believes in 
the freedom of the congregation from any 
type of dictation from their conventions. 

Ordination to the ministry is conferred 
by authority of a congregation and is per- 
formed by the pastor. As in American 
Protestantism generally, this great Church 
is laying more and more stress upon their 
system of Christian education and less on 
revivalism. Some of the Southern Baptist 
Churches especially have parish school 
buildings, equipment and literature that 
would put to shame some of the groups 
like ours that have long declared belief in 
the educational method. Baptists generally 
are devoted to the Bible and are an im- 
portant asset to American Church life. 
There are movements toward liberalism in 
this group, but the great majority of Bap- 
tists are fundamentalists. There is a re- 
ligious fervor about the Baptists that is 
wholesome for American Church life. 


The Methodists 


The Methodist Church has the same 
number of groups in America as the Bap- 
tists, nineteen, and is also divided mainly 
by the border between North and South 
and the color line. Successful efforts for 
uniting the Northern and Southern 
branches have been practically completed 
and soon they will be one. Most Methodist 
groups are Episcopal in organization. They 
have bishops who have a large control 
over the local churches, even appointing 
pastors over them. Since the Church be- 
gan as a split from the Anglican, or Epis- 
copal Church of England, this form of 
government was inherited. There is a 
branch named Methodist Protestant that 
preferred less autocratic government. 

The Methodists formerly depended en- 
tirely on the revival system, but there is 
a general movement toward the substitu- 
tion of a well-developed educational pro- 
gram. They also are moving toward more 


formal liturgies. Many of the newer 
churches are built with an altar at the 
center of the chancel and greater emphasis 
is laid upon worship. There are over nine 
million Methodists in America and, due to 
their well-knit organization and the large 
centralization of authority, this is a potent 
group in influencing civic and social life. 
Both Baptists and Methodists formerly had 
very rigid rules for personal conduct and 
did not hesitate to use their organization 
to secure laws and elect officials of state 
and nation. Not all of this is past by any 
means and politicians always give con- 
sideration to the views of their leaders. 
However, the trend is toward a more evan- 
gelical practice. The Methodists, too, are 
good neighbors and positive in their in- 
fluence for Christian principles. 


The Presbyterians 


The next to the Methodists in number of 
members is our Lutheran Church with 
over four and a half million divided into 
seventeen bodies. Then comes the Pres- 
byterian communion with over two million 
and a half in ten bodies. They, too, are 
divided, North and South, and are negotiat- 
ing a union. The source of the Church in 
America was from immigration from Scot- 
land, the north of Ireland and from 
France, the home of the Huguenots. Many 
of these settlers found little difficulty in 
affiliating with other Protestant churches, 
especially the Congregationalists. The tra- 
ditional faith of the Presbyterians was 
built on the doctrine of predestination. It 
placed so much emphasis on the rule of 
God in the world that it left little freedom 
of choice for the individual. The form of 
organization was the association of the 
local churches into presbyteries, instead of 
conferences or synods. A Presbytery holds 
the title to the local church property in 
effect, and can close the doors of any re- 
volting church. When a vacancy in a pas- 
torate occurs the presbytery appoints a 
moderator for the church, usually a neigh- 
boring pastor, who advises with the con- 
gregation and presides over its meetings 
until a successor is elected. This group 
has not been as dependent on revivalism 
as the Baptists and Methodists and has 
more consistently practiced catechization. 
It is generally a more conservative com- 
munion. The church is a real force for 
good in America. 

Space does not permit much study of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church with 
nearly two million members. It is a very 
closely organized church with centralized 
authority. The Evangelical Reformed 
Church is a recent union with not quite a 
million members. The United Brethren 
with half a million members is another 
fine, wholesome group of Christians. We 
must also note the mighty Roman Cath- 
olic Church with over twenty-one million 
members as a force for good in America 
and the Greek Catholics with their million 
members. All these in their own way help 
to make up the mosaic of American 
Christianity. 
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SOME INSTITUTIONS SPEAK 


U. L. C. A. Colleges and Seminaries Show Usefulness to 
Kingdom and Church 


Tue CuHuRCcH’ interest in Christian 
education must be organized and insti- 
tutionalized. This does not mean that 
it will be fossilized. Efficiency is ef- 
fected through organization. Through 
colleges and seminaries the Church 
prepares the leaders for its own work 
as well as those leaders in all walks of 
life who develop the kind of atmos- 
phere in which the Church can live. 
These messages from some of the col- 
leges and seminaries will be of interest 
to the members of our Church. 


CHICAGO LUTHERAN SEMINARY— 
PRESIDENT L. FRANKLIN GRUBER 

As will be the testimony of the Lutheran 
Church for Christ during the coming 
years, so largely will be the loyalty to 
Christ on the part of American Chris- 
tianity. As goes America in the long dis- 
tant future, so largely may go the worid. 
Upon the Lutheran Church rests a good 
share of the responsibility of winning the 
world for Christ. To be able to meet this 
responsibility, she must strengthen her 
theological seminaries, for no church can 
be stronger than her ministerial training 
schools. What the military schools are to 
a nation for the training of army officers, 
and therefore for the winning of a great 
war, that our theological seminaries are to 
the Church for the training of her leaders 
in the ceaseless warfare against sin and 
Satan. 

Chicago Lutheran Seminary has for some 
years been waiting for its time to in- 
crease its Endowment Fund. However, 
with the raising of the Ministerial Pension 
Fund and with campaigns for local insti- 
tutions, and with the depression in busi- 
ness and finance that has been upon the 
country for nearly a decade, it has so far 
been found impossible to carry out the 
proposed plan. As soon as favorable con- 
ditions prevail, and when the supporting 
synods will be able to make it possible, 
the institution hopes to raise the necessary 
endowment to carry on its work. 


GETTYSBURG LUTHERAN SEMINARY— 
PRESIDENT JOHN ABERLY 

The first word the seminary would 
venture to speak is that in our time the- 
ology is again becoming a vital subject. 
For a long time it has been fashionable 
to say that men do not care for theology; 
what they want is life. Now not only the 
Oxford Conference on Life and Work but 
also great national movements send men 
back to examine foundations, and lo, they 
find these are theological! If the God we 
know in Christ be passed by, men turn 
to other gods, be it the genius of a nation, 
which at least has something great about 
it, or the fad of a moment, be it only the 
adoration of some movie star. The signs 
of the times call men back to theology not 
only to provide a power for real uplift 
in our adoration but also in our living. 
No more urgent task is before us than 
that to which the seminary is dedicated. 

But this very fact calls for a forward 
movement—better equipment, larger fac- 


ulty, more all-around preparation for 
future ministers. At present, chief em- 
phasis seems to be laid on the practical 
side of our work, practice in preaching, 
clinical work, analyzing and ministering 
to those who need mental or spiritual re- 
adjustments. Our danger is that these 
practical phases, important as they are, 
may take time away from the basic sub- 
jects of theology. May not a fourth year 
have to be added to make room for all 
that a seminary course ought to include in 
our more exacting times? 

The seminary at Gettysburg, now com- 
pleting its one hundred twelfth year, is 
making plans to meet these needs. The 
seminary appeals to its supporting synods 
to help frame these plans and give them 
their most loyal support. 


PHILADELPHIA LUTHERAN SEMINARY— 
REGISTRAR FREDERIC W. FRIDAY 

While mourning the loss of her pres- 
ident, Charles M. Jacobs, the Philadelphia 
Seminary is preparing for its seventy- 
fourth commencement, which will be held 
in St. Michael’s Church, Germantown, 
May 19. 

A number of the members of the senior 
class have already received and accepted 
calls. One has accepted the call of the 
Board of Foreign Missions for work in 
Japan. 

The total number of students during the 
past year has been 164. Of these 87 are 
registered in the Graduate School, 31 are 
seniors, 25 are middlers, and 21 are juniors. 

The faculty of the seminary now num- 
bers seven full professors, two assistant 
professors, one full-time instructor, and 
two teaching fellows. Prof. Paul J. Hoh, 
and Assistant Professor George R. Seltzer, 
Ph.D., joined the faculty last fall. 

During the summer the Schaeffer-Ash- 
mead Memorial Church was enlarged and 
improved; the offices of the seminary were 
moved to another building on the campus, 
and now occupy the entire first floor in the 
new quarters. Extensive repairs were also 
made to four professors’ houses. 

The seminary is looking forward to a 
successful seventy-fifth year, which will 
open Tuesday, September 20. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY— 
DEAN W. F. RANGELER 

Western Theological Seminary was es- 
tablished by the Board of Education of 
the General Synod at Atchison, Kan., in 
1893 and graduated its first class in 1895. 

The Board of Education of the General 
Synod directly supervised and controlled 
the seminary until June 1910, when it 
placed the seminary under the control of 
the Board of Trustees of Midland College 
but agreed to continue its financial sup- 
port. 

When Midland College was removed to 
Fremont, Nebr., the seminary was also re- 
moved to Fremont and now owns and oc- 
cupies beautiful buildings and a campus 
of its own about one mile from the college. 

Its property is free from indebtedness 
and it has an endowment of approximately 
$35,000. This is not sufficient to operate it, 
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and for the balance it is dependent upon 
the direct support of the Church. 

Three hundred four students have en- 
rolled in its classes since it opened. The 
graduates rendered efficient service to the 
Church through the years. None of its 
graduates has gone out without being 
placed. Its students are constantly in de- 
mand for service in the Church. 

Its present needs are a remodeling of 
the library building, a new heating plant, 
and some general repairs. It needs some 
additions to the faculty. All these things 
will come with larger support. Its field 
reaches from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 
A vision of the future reveals the im- 
portance of its work. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE— 
PRESIDENT CHARLES W. LEITZELL 

Hartwick is the youngest among the 
Church’s educational institutions. Feb- 
ruary 19, 1938, Founders’ Day was ob- 
served, commemorating ten years of his- 
tory. An enviable record has been made 
in growth and development, notwithstand- 
ing the unrest and financial depression of 
these years. 

Hartwick is a Christian college and has 
as its ultimate purpose the development of 
Christian manhood and womanhood. Ten 
credit hours of religion are required for 
graduation. It has a strong faculty of 
Christian men and women, conducts daily 
chapel services with a devotional spirit, 
and has a director of religious activities 
who is also chaplain of the college and 
gives his time to the cultivation of the 
religious life of the students. 

Hartwick College, at the same time, is a 
high-grade liberal arts college. Scholastic 
standards and academic achievements are 
not lost sight of in the emphasis given to 
the religious life. 

Hartwick College should have a great 
future. Located in central New York, it is 
able to minister to hundreds of young peo- 
ple of the Lutheran Church. At the same 
time, because of its strategic location, it 
has a distinct field in the community. The 
degree to which these possibilities shall be 
realized depends upon the support which 
the Church is willing to give. The time 
has come when more buildings, increased 
endowment and more adequate equipment 
must be provided if the college is to carry 
on its expanding work. 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE— 

PRESIDENT P. E. MONROE 
Lenoir Rhyne College is owned and con- 
trolled by the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina, and was or- 
ganized in 1891 at Hickory, N. C. From 
its organization it has not only a very vital 
relation to the Church, but is a part of the 
Church. Its mission is to offer to young 
men and young women a broad, liberal 


education under Christian influence. It 
provides standard educational advantages 


of college grade in the General Liberal 
Arts, Fine Arts (Music), Teacher Training 
in the primary and grammar grades and 
high school fields, and pre-professional 
courses. Lenoir Rhyne has always em- 
phasized music. Beginning with the 1938- 
1939 session, a new credit course will be 
offered in church music. Special attention 
will be given to Hymnology and Liturgy, 
and the Liturgy of the Lutheran service 
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-with practical suggestions for developing 
a purer type of music in the Church. 

Lenoir Rhyne is justly proud of her 
alumni. The majority of the ministers of 
the North Carolina Synod received their 
training here. We have men of prominence 
scattered all over the nation in every de- 
partment of life. There is a growing ap- 
preciation of the institution not only by 
‘members of the Lutheran Church but by 
all faiths. The present enrollment is 450. 

Because of the wise planning of former 
administrators, the present administration 
finds itself out of debt. We have adopted 
a policy of “Living Within Our Means,” 
and yet, within the last three years there 
have been substantial increases in salaries 
aand expenditures for library and laboratory 
furnishings and upkeep of buildings. In 
1941 the college expects to celebrate its 
semi-centennial with greatly increased en- 
dowment and the erection of much needed 
additional buildings. 

We at Lenoir Rhyne College believe that 
there has never been a time in the history 
of the Church when the Church educa- 
tional institution was so much needed. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE— 
PRESIDENT H. F. MARTIN 

My Family—Thirty teachers; 300 college 
students; 650 in all departments during the 
year. 

My Origin—Founded by the Board of 
Education of the General Synod in 1887 
at Atchison, Kan. Here until June 1919. 

My Property—Ten acres of land, five 
buildings valued by auditors at $412,000. 

My City—Fremont, Nebr.; 12,000 people; 
38 miles northwest of Omaha; on main line 
of Union Pacific and on Lincoln Highway. 

My Territory—The hearts and homes of 
all members of the United Lutheran 
Church in America living west of the Mis- 
souri River, south of the Canadian border, 
north of the Mexican boundary line. 

My Purpose—To provide a liberal arts 
education, under Christian teachers for the 
sons and daughters of our Lutheran 
people. 

My Product—More than 6,000 students, 
750 graduates; 255 men from the seminary; 
40 different vocations engaging the atten- 
tion of Midlanders in 38 states, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, India, Argentina, 
Japan, Germany, British Guiana, Africa, 
China, and the Philippines. 

My Prayer—That Lutheran fathers and 
mothers would pray for us, send us their 
sons and daughters, speak a good word for 
us, help us with their money so that the 
Kingdom of God may come and His will 
may be done also among us. 


WATERLOO COLLEGE— 
PRESIDENT F. B. CLAUSEN 
The pathetic story of how large areas of 
western North America are being slowly 
changed into desert regions is well known. 
He who tries to break the laws of nature 
is broken by them. The sandland dust 
from these arid sections is blown upon 


, good soil and thus chokes its fertility. The 


government is now experimenting with 
shelter belts. These cases of trees are de- 
signed to hold the moisture and soil of the 
good land and prevent the relentless creep- 
ing forward of the desert. 

The moral and spiritual air is chokingly 
filled with philosophies which inevitably 
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will turn the good and pleasant land into 
cultured paganism at its worst. None is so 
blind as they who refuse to see. The coun- 
tries which cradled and nourished our pre- 
cious Gospel of salvation fell under the 
scorching blight of Islam. The Gospel was 
choked by vapid speculations and sterile 
rationalizations of Greek philosophy. Shall 
history repeat itself in Europe and Amer- 
ica? There is nothing new nor is there 
any hope in Bolshevism, Fascism, and 
social idealism. Shall Peter’s stinging re- 
buke be applied to this so-called enlight- 
ened age: “The dog is turned to his own 
vomit again, and the sow that was washed 
to her wallowing in the mire”? 

The Church has built its shelter belts to 
defend itself and precious souls against the 
dust storms of poisonous philosophies. 
Think of the church-related college as 
shelter belts. Here the full impact of the 
dry and blinding intellectual winds from 
the arid land of skepticism and unbelief 
must be met and countered. Let the 
Church become more fully awake to the 
menace of the state-controlled education. 
Its bitter fruits are already destroying our 
most precious civil inheritances from god- 
fearing, self-respecting and honest for- 
bears. A government which pays the fid- 
dler will always call the tunes. Like our 
Master, we of the colleges controlled by 
the Church can take it to be despised and 
rejected as poor, and dying, and sorrowing. 
If we remain loyal to our trust and “de- 
light in the law of the Lord, and meditate 
on it day and night” then we shall be like 
“trees planted by the rivers of water and 
bringing forth fruit in season.” Shelter 
belts of the Church and of genuine culture. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE— 
PROFESSOR GILBERT P. VOIGT 

The first of the aims and objectives of 
Wittenberg College, as adopted by the fac- 
ulty, is “to develop in each of its students 
a Christian philosophy of life, which will 
manifest itself in his conduct in all human 
relationships.” This it endeavors to do in 
the following ways: 

1. By presenting every subject in the 
curriculum from the Christian viewpoint 
as opposed to the pagan or materialistic 
outlook on life. 

2. By teaching the fundamental facts 
and truths of Christianity. 

3. By helping the students to answer 
puzzling questions concerning certain 
phases of religion, and to overcome doubts 
when they arise. 

4. By affording frequent opportunities 
for worship in chapel services, convoca- 
tions, and meetings of the students’ re- 
ligious organizations. 

5. By bringing into intimate association 
Christian students and Christian teachers 
whose Christlike lives strengthen one an- 
other’s faith. 

6. By offering courses in Religious 
Education which fit the students for more 
efficient service as Christian workers. 

7. By upholding as the standard of con- 
duct on the campus the moral precepts of 
Jesus Christ, including His spirit of hum- 
ble, self-sacrificing devotion and thought- 
ful, gracious courtesy. 

In general, Wittenberg seeks to provide 
for her students a Christian atmosphere in 
which they may grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of the truth. 
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Pageants for 
Vacation Church Schools 
and Summer Assemblies 


A SPLENDID PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 


THE LUTHERAN SPIRIT 
OF ’76 


By HENRY W. SNYDER, D.D. 


A simple, beautiful, effective pageant 
which emphasizes the patriotic spirit of the 
Lutherans of ’76 and the important part they 
played in that period. The main characters 
are Gen. Peter Muhlenberg, Dr. Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg, and George Washington. 
Among the minor characters are Colonel 
Nagel, Christopher Ludwig, John Morton, 
Captain Barry and Captain John Paul Jones. 
The scenes include among others, the church 
with Peter Muhlenberg giving his decision 
to fight; a scene in Washington’s camp with 
Dr. Muhlenberg offering the use of the 
Trappe Church for a hospital, and suggest- 
ing a representative type of government such 
as the Lutheran Church has; the Gloria Dei 
Lutheran Church with the women sewing 
the flag. 

Full directions for producing the pageant 
are given. 

A group of young people will find this an 
excellent pageant to give when they wish 
to emphasize the part Lutherans played in 
Revolutionary history, and to present on any 
patriotic days, 

Price, 25 cents each; $2.00 a dozen. 


A PAGEANT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THE HERITAGE OF 
THE CHILD 


By LAURA SCHERER COPENHAVER 


In this striking pageant “Education” re- 
views past efforts at instruction and then 
shows the rights of the child in the church, 
Sunday school and other religious schools. 
Beautiful, impressive, instructive, religious 
in tone, and adaptable to large or small 
groups, this pageant, with costume direc- 
tions included, will make a strong feature 
on programs of Educational Institutes, Sun- 
day School Conferences, Summer Schools 
and also in Parish Schools. 


Price, 25 cents each; $2.00 a dozen. 


A REVISION OF THE PAGEANT 
“LUTHER’S COAT-OF-ARMS” 


THE BANNER OF THE 
CROSS 


By SANFORD N. CARPENTER, D.D. 


The coat-of-arms adopted by Luther, as a 
symbol of the great and heroic struggle he 
was waging, is rich in significance and with 
silent eloquence reveals the spiritual values 
of that contest. In this unique pageant, the 
inner meaning of this emblem is unfolded 
in a most impressive and interesting manner. 


Price, 35 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


1617 Sumter Street 


2 ixth Street 
lees + Columbia, S. C. 


Pittsburgh 
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CHICAGO SEMINARY 
COMMENCEMENT 


THE FORTY-FOURTH annual commencement 
of the Chicago Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary was held Wednesday evening, May 4. 
The baccalaureate sermon had been de- 
livered on the previous Sunday by Dr. 
Walter D. Spangler of the Park Ridge 
Church; the theses were finished, the 
Board had cencluded its tasks, and all was 
set for an auspicious commencement. The 
class, according to the usual custom, was 
declared the best ever, and with the Rev. 
Robert H. Daube as liturgist, and a soloist 
from the Chicago Conservatory of Music, 
the Rev. H. E. Schildroth, president of 
the Michigan Synod, brought a fine mes- 
sage from John 15: 16. With several Who's, 
some What’s, a Why and a How, he dis- 
sected his theme and laid the truth bare 
to even the most unsophisticated of the 
large congregation. 

Eleven candidates received diplomas or 
degrees and four pastors received higher 
honors. The graduates are: Johannes 
Christensen, Milton Philip Engelhart, 
Bertel S. Larsen, Alexander Meyer; Ray- 
mond C. Swawl, called to a congregation 
in Illinois; John Wesley Smuzer; Franklin 
A. Swanson, who goes to the Rogers Park 
Church, Chicago; Marvin C. Reichert, 
called to Cape Girardeau; Robert Romeis, 
called to Southern California; Hugo H. F. 
Welchert, Hooper, Nebr.; and John Zeltin, 
who is to labor at Sedgwickville, Ill. The 
degree of B.D. was granted the Rev. David 
E. Bosserman; and the degree of S.T.M. 
was awarded each of the following: the 
Rev. Kenneth A. Hurst of Chicago, the 
Rev. Carl Oscar Pederson of Elk Mound, 
Wis., and the Rev. John Martin Weiden- 
sehilling of St. Louis. 


Dr. Gruber Presides 


Dr. L. Franklin Gruber, the president, 
although suffering from an operation on 
an eye, was able to preside and even spoke 
at the alumni banquet. The banquet was 
largely attended and the address of the 
occasion was delivered by the Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Zimman of South Bend, Ind. The 
Rev. David A. Kabele presided. Pastor 
F. A. Kunz sang one of his delightful solos 
and was accompanied by Miss Buch, 
daughter of Dr. W. F. Buch of Forest Park, 
who is a member of the Board of Directors. 

The reception, in the afternoon, at which 
the classes were well represented, was 
presided over by Student Hummon. The 
high point of interest was reached when 
senior student Welcher, in behalf of the 
class, presented to the seminary a beau- 
tiful portrait of the senior professor, Dr. 
E. F. Krauss; and the good Doctor, who 
was to make the acceptance speech, was 
wholly unaware of what was under the 
veil until the moment when the cord was 
drawn and the acceptance was in order. 
The embarrassing moment was at hand; 
but the man who knows the New Testa- 
ment in Greek as well as in English, was 
equal to the occasion. With his superior 
knowledge, not only of Greek, but also 
in the field of liturgical practices, he drew 
many smiles and especially as he referred 
to the student who reads the “morning” 
lesson or quotes the Scripture which “is 
found.” That it is morning is usually evi- 
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dent and the lesson really had not been 
lost. 

The alumni reiterated their desire to 
have a summer school and appointed a 


committee, with the faculty, to work to 


that end. 

The Board of Directors, to a man, was 
in excellent humor. The deficit is decreas- 
ing each year and the stage has been 
reached when, if synods paid their appor- 
tionment, they could operate with a bal- 
anced budget. In 1941 the seminary will 
be fifty years of age and the Board de- 
cided upon a big celebration at that time. 
Incidentally they will also launch a cam- 
paign for $275,000 with the aid of a cam- 
paign manager who has been retained for 
some years. Two members of the Board 
have been translated: the Illinois Synod 
will nominate a man to succeed Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Nicholas, and the Board elected 
the Rev. John J. Myers of the Pittsburgh 
Synod to succeed the late Dr. Alonzo J. 
Turkle. 


SEMINARY WEEK AT GET- 
TYSBURG SEMINARY 


GRADUATION exercises of the one hun- 
dred twelfth year of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., were 
held in St. James’ Church, Friday evening, 
May 13. Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson ad- 
dressed the class on the subject, “The Pul- 
pit in a World of Change.” 

The degree of Master of Sacred The- 
ology was conferred upon Herman Walter 
Kaebnick, D.D., and Richard Rudolf Paul 
Friedrich Syre. 

The graduate degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity was conferred upon the Rev. 
Herbert Meeth Payne, the Rev. Robert 
Ross Sala, the Rev. Paul Heiges Smith, 
and the Rev. John Louis Wolf. The de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity in course was 
conferred upon Messrs. Marlin Charles 
Bottiger, Charles Abiel Chamberlin, Robert 
Roy Clark, Reginald Whitteker Dietz, 
Elmer Drumm, Charles Calvin Frazier, 
Norman Bates Kellow, George Emery 
Mendenhall, Raymond Milton Miller, Cleon 
Franklin Prowell, Maurice McClellan 
Smeal, Eugene Karl Strebel, Charles 
Austin Sullivan, and Wayne Robert Woods. 

The diploma of the seminary was be- 
stowed upon Samuel Fred Christman, 
Harvey Carl Coovert, James Norman 
Fisher, Arthur Foellner, Frank Ernest 
Helsel, John Bruce Kauffman, John Elmer 
Leas, Robert Smith Nagle, Donald Ray- 
mond Poole, Robert Charles Schiebel, 
Herbert Luther Schluderberg, Elmer 
Franklin Seifert, and Raymond Forrest 
Wieder. 

A splendid attendance marked the thir- 
teenth annual Seminary Week. The chapel 
was crowded to overflowing at the first 
session, Wednesday morning. To accom- 
modate the overflow, an extension service 
was installed in the social room during 
the noon recess thereby enabling larger 
numbers to enjoy the addresses. 

As usual, the addresses were of high 
order. The Alumni Lectures were deliv- 
ered by Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, pastor of 
Luther Place Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He spoke on “The Philosophies 
Falter,” “The Return to Faith,” and “The 
Reaction to Religion.” 
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Dr. Henry Pike, psychiatrist and lec- 
turer, of Danville, Pa., was present for an 
address on “The Minister’s Duty to the 
Mentally Sick.” In a graphic, forceful way 
he called attention to ways in which 
clergymen and physicians may work to- 
gether in combatting mental ills. 

Dr. Gerhard E. Lenski, pastor of Grace: 
Lutheran Church, Washington, D. C., ably 
discussed the “Responsibiilty of the Lu- 
theran Church in Regard to Marriage” and. 
“Lutheran Trends Toward an Understand- 
ing.” 

The Zimmerman Lectures on “Effective 
Preaching” were delivered by Dr. W. H- 
Sedgewick, pastor of the Westminister- 
Central United Church of Toronto, Can- 
ada. The first lecture described the world 
in which men preach. Other lectures were 
on “Ends and Means” and “Techniques of 
Preaching.” His sermon in College Church, 
Wednesday evening, on Paul’s Benedic- 
tion (II Corinthians 13: 14) was a splendid 
example of effective preaching. 

Prof. Gordon Poteat, D.D., for twenty- 
two years missionary to China, fourteen 
of which were spent as a member of the 
faculty of Shanghai Baptist College, spoke 
on “Christianity and Chinese Culture” and 
“The War in China.” Dr. Poteat speaks 
with the authority of a trained observer 
during many years of association with 
Chinese leaders. 

The alumni speakers were the Rev. L. 
Ralph Tabor, ’31; Dr. J. E. Graefe, 15; and 
Dr. Calvin P. Swank, ’07. The alumni of- 
ficers for the ensuing year are: the Rev. 
Lloyd M. Keller, Baltimore, Md., president; 
T. Benton Peery, S.T.D., Philadelphia, Pa., 
vice-president; the Rev. H. W. Sternat, 
Biglerville, Pa., secretary; and the Rev. 
Spencer Aungst, Gettysburg, Pa., treas- 
urer. At the alumni meeting an oil paint- 
ing of Dr. Melanchthon Coover, professor 
emeritus, was unveiled. The presentation 
speech was made by Robert S. Nagle. 

At a well-attended meeting of the Board 
of Directors Dr. George A. Greiss, Allen- 
town, Pa., was elected president; Dr. David 
P. Deatrick, vice-president; Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher, secretary; the Gettysburg Na- 
tional Bank, treasurer. Former President 
Dr. John Weidley, Washington, D. C., was 
unable to attend because of illness. 


New Professorship 


Among other items of business the Board 
established a new professorship with spe- 
cial responsibility in the field of Homiletics. 
The Board also established two graduate 
fellowships, one a teaching fellowship and 
the other a traveling fellowship, beginning 
with the year 1938-39. 

A special committee was appointed to 
study and report on plans for enlargling 
the Administration Building. The altera- 
tions contemplated will add materially to 
the equipment of the seminary. The Lu- 


ther Statue for which provision was made | 


in the Cronhardt bequest will be erected 
in the near future. 

On Wednesday afternoon a tablet to the 
memory of the Rev. John Ulrich and 
Susannah C. Ulrich was unveiled. The ad- 
dress was made by Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz. 
A tablet to the memory of Charles and 
Susan Cronhardt was also unveiled. The 
address was made by Dr. H. C. Alleman. 
Prayer was offered by President Aberly. 

Having accepted appointment as the 
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delegate from North America to the meet- 
ing of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil at Madras, India, December 13-30, 1938, 
and having accepted appointment also as 
a special representative of our Board of 
Foreign Missions to our mission fields in 
Japan, China and India, the Board of 
Directors granted Dr. Wentz leave of 
absence for the first two terms of 1938-39. 

During the sessions of Seminary Week 
the seminary chorus, under the direction 
of the Rev. Parker Wagnild, sang appro- 
priate numbers much to the pleasure of 
appreciative audiences. 

M. Hapwin FIscHer. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Dr. JOHN Ward STUDEBAKER, United 
States Commissioner of Education, will be 
the speaker at the seventy-first commence- 
ment of Muhlenberg College to be held 
on the campus in Allentown, Pa., Monday, 
June 6. Approximately eighty men who 
have completed their work in the regular 
college sessions and thirty men and women 
who have taken collegiate work in the 
Extension School will be in the first class 
to be graduated under the administration 
of Dr. Levering Tyson. 

The baccalaureate service will be held 
in the Egner-Hartzell Memorial Chapel on 
the campus Sunday, June 5, with the Rev. 
Paul J. Hoh, professor of homiletics at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Mount 
Airy as the speaker. 

At the baccalaureate service the college 
will dedicate a new stained glass window 
placed in the chapel by Mrs. Burton C. 
Simon of Philadelphia in memory of her 
husband, the late Burton C. Simon who for 
a number of years was a member of the 
Board of Trustees. The window is another 
in the series showing the work of the early 
leaders of the Church in Europe and will 
depict activities of Olavus Petri. 


LeRoi Snyder of Reading, director of 
Youth Activities for the Lutheran Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, has been named 
business manager of Muhlenberg College, 
a position created by the Board of Trustees 
at its meeting in January. Mr. Snyder 
will begin his work at the college in Allen- 
town July 1. 

In creating the new position the Board 
of Trustees relieved the treasurer and reg- 

\istrar of some of their duties and placed 
them in the department that is to be headed 
by Mr. Snyder. He will be responsible for 
the operation of the college commons and 
dormitories and make all purchases for 
both the college and the Allentown Pre- 
paratory School. In addition Mr. Snyder 
will be in charge of the college main- 
tenance staff and will serve as an auditor. 

Mr. Snyder is a graduate of the college 
with the class of 1931 and took business 
courses at the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Harvard Business School. He has 
‘been director of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania’s camps for boys and girls in the 
Poconos and has been serving as field sec- 
retary for Muhlenberg College. 

The position of bursar, also newly 
created, will be filled by William Fink, 
a bookkeeper in the treasurer’s office. 

Appointment of the new staff member 
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will leave Oscar F. Bernheim, treasurer 
of the college for the past thirty years, 
free to manage the college endowment 
and aid the president in financial problems. 

Two new instructors, Richard Hibbard 
and Thomas M. Kennedy, have been added 
to the department of social studies headed 
by Dr. James Edgar Swain. They will 
teach the courses in economics and gov- 
ernment that will be required for grad- 
uation. 

Mr. Hibbard, who will teach the new 
courses in government, is completing work 
for the doctor of philosophy degree at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy at 
New Bedford, Mass. Mr. Kennedy is an in- 
structor in the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. His courses 
will be in the field of economics. 

Gorpon B. FIsTrEr. 


LOWMAN HOME DEDICATES 
BUILDINGS 


(Continued from page 2) 


Honored guests at the service were the 
Cline family: Mrs. J. A. Cline of Hickory; 
her son, Carl V. Cline of Hickory; her 
daughter, Mrs. Lottie Cline Gill of Kittrell, 
N. C.; and several grandchildren. 

The Cline buildings at the Lowman 
Home were made possible by a gift in 
September of last year of almost $37,000. 
They are a dormitory for men called the 
“Julius Artemus Cline Building” and a 
dormitory for women called the “Alice 
James Cline Building.” Also a central 
heating plant for the entire institution, in- 
cluding furnace room. About eighteen 
months prior to this gift, Mr. Cline made 
an outright donation of $3,500 to the Hame, 
making the total gift for this family more 
than $40,000 in less than two years. This 
was the largest single donation ever re- 
ceived by the institution. 

The rooms were furnished by special 
donation by congregations, church or- 
ganizations, and individuals. 

The dedication service was in charge of 
the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek of Columbia, 
president of the Board of Directors. The 
Seripture lesson was read by the Rev. 
W. G. Cobb, Cherryville, N. C., secretary 
of the Board, and the opening prayer was 
offered by Dr. J. J. Long of White Rock. 

Mrs. H. A. Jackson, superintendent in 
charge, introduced the members of the 
staff; also Mrs. Malissa Lowman Clark, who 
gave the original tract of land to found 
the institution. Mrs. Jackson read greet- 
ings sent by Dr. W. H. Greever, New York 
City, secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, who was largely in- 
strumental in founding the Lowman Home 
and served as the first president of the 
Board for more than twenty years; also 
greetings from the Rev. John W. Mangum, 
president of the Synod of Mississippi. The 
Rev. E. Z. Pence, Little Mountain, pres- 
ident of the South Carolina Synod, brought 
official greetings from this body. 

Presented to the group were: P. H. Halti- 
wanger, Columbia, member of the Board 
for almost twenty-five years, now an hon- 
orary and advisory member; P. C. Price, 
Columbia, vice-president and member of 
the Board since the founding of the in- 
stitution; the Rev. M. Cobb of Cherryville, 
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N. C.; S. A. Mauney, Kings Mountain, 
N. C.; Deems Haltiwanger, Columbia. 

During the service the Rev. Mr. Boliek 
presented Mrs. Cline with two beautiful 
framed pictures of the new dormitories. 

In the hallway of each dormitory is a 
beautiful bronze plaque giving the name 
of the building and carrying the following 
inscription: “To the glory of God in this 
great work of mercy and asa living memo- 
rial to the donors this building was erected 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Cline, Hickory, 
INC 193 Tee 

A special musical number was given by 
a quartet from the Lowman Home “fam- 
ily,’ one of whom sat in a rolling chair. 
Assisting also with the music was a quar- 
tet from the Lutheran Seminary, accom- 
panied by Mrs. B. T. Bodie. 

The Lowman Home for the Aged and 
Helpless is an institution of Christian 
mercy caring for the aged, the crippled, 
the weak-minded and epileptics. It is 
owned and operated by the Lutheran 
synods of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, Florida and 
Mississippi. 


CHARLESTON WOMEN 
SPONSOR NEWBERRY 
COLLEGE AFFAIR 


APPROXIMATELY 100 seniors from the 
Charleston City High Schools and North 
Charleston High School were entertained 
at an informal reception at the Arion Hall, 
Charleston, S. C., Thursday afternoon, May 
12. The affair was sponsored by the 
Charleston Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
Association in the interest of Newberry 
College. This association is composed of 
women from our six local churches. 

The guests were received by the officers 
of the association and members of the 
faculty of Newberry College as follows: 
Mrs. C. K. Derrick, Miss Winnie Butt, Mrs. 
J. H. C. Wulbern, Mrs. L. L. Reed, Mrs. 
I. E. Long, Mrs. A. C. Hoffmeister (officers 
of the association); and Dr. James C. 
Kinard, Professors John Erickson, Harry 
Feld and Milton Moore, Miss Hattie Belle 
Lester, Dr. C. J. Shealy and Mr. Chris- 
topher Kaufmann (all of Newberry Col- 
lege). Miss Marie Heinsohn, president of 
the synodical Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, was also in the receiving line. 

Mrs. Derrick, president of the associa- 
tion, welcomed the guests, and introduced 
Dr. Kinard, president of Newberry College. 
A lovely musical program was rendered 
by Professors Erickson, Feld and Moore 
of the Music Department of the college. 
Members of the Charleston High School 
Orchestra, directed by Mr. G. Theodore 
Wichmann, played several numbers. 

The local pastors were present for the 
occasion; and also two trustees of the col- 
lege who reside in Charleston, namely, Mr. 
Julius E. Schroeder and Walter C. Davis, 
D.D. A group of students from the college 
were also present. 

Members of the committee on arrange- 
ments served at the punch bowls. They 
were: Mrs. Julius E. Schroeder, Mrs. 
J. C. W. Bischoff, Mrs. Charles Rumple, 
Miss Ethel Koster, Miss Katie Freyschmidt, 
Mrs. A. J. Barton, Mrs. J. F. Bosch, and 
Mrs. A. C. Hoffmeister. 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


THE FOUNTAIN 

Camp Nawakwa will be ten years old in 
June. The past nine years have been years 
of pioneering, testing, measuring, re- 
assuring. They have been splendid years 
—years of growth, friendships and spir- 
itual values. 

They have been years of decisions also. 
Boys and girls, youth, maturity and age 
have been brought face to face with self- 
explorative experiences that have left them 
with lives enriched and goals set for 
futures of greater usefulness. Today 
Nawakwa has representatives in India, 
Africa, Japan, Europe, Argentina, and soon 
one will be in British Guiana. 

In addition there are young men in our 
colleges and theological schools whose life 
decisions were made at Nawakwa. For 

“Nawakwan hills are holy, 
Nawakwan hills are fair 

For one can find the footprints 
Of Jesus everywhere.” 

Besides a goodly company of Christian 
counselors in their effort “to discover lead- 
ership, train leadership and link leader- 
ship to the local church” continually help 
youth to choose life’s better values. That’s 
why there are rejoicing and reunions on 
opening day, tears on closing day, and 
contacts of one sort and another all through 
the year. They tell us there is a spirit at 
Nawakwa that makes folks want to be 
their best. 

Nawakwa is one of the happiest of 
places. Nature has been kind to the camp. 
Its beauty is a perpetual challenge. Folks 
work there, but it’s work that one loves 
to do. Play, work, good fellowship, thrills 
of the unexpected, the joy of achievement, 
the unifying sings, meditations and spir- 
ited addresses lift life to higher levels and 
dedicate it to its possible best. It’s no 
wonder folks love Nawakwa. 


Camp Improvements 


An effort is made to keep the physical 
equipment abreast of other developments. 
Last year the Board of Directors added 
holdings on both sides of the road, re- 
moved all the unsightly things, modernized 
the farmhouse and added tennis courts. 
This year another tract has been added 
opposite the main entrance. The camp now 
owns both sides of the road, the whole 
distance of the original camp property. 
This insures against nuisances locating 
near the camp. 

Two years ago the splendid library was 
erected. Each year carefully selected 
books and other educational matter are 
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added to the valuable and growing collec- 
tion. This is housed in a fireproof section 
of the commodious new building. Very 
few camps can compare with Nawakwa 
equipment. This coming season will not 
be without its improvements and additions. 


The Faculty 


M. Hadwin Fischer, director; Lavene 
Grove, associate director; Dr. Harold 
Mumper, Dr. W. C. Shaeffer, Dr. Charles 
B. Foelsch, Dr. H. D. Hoover, Dr. Charles 
Sander, Dr. W. C. Waltemyer, Dr. Earl 
S. Rudisill, Prof. Thomas Knepp, the Rev. 
Russell Auman, the Rev. Willis R. Ford, 
the Rev. Fred J. Fiedler, the Rev. A. O. 
Frank, the Rev. Luther A. Gotwald, the 
Rev. Paul E. Keyser, the Rev. Arthur 
Getz, Mrs. Cecil Alexander, Miss Mildred 
E. Winston, Dr. Bertha Paulsson, Mrs. 
Virgil B. Sease, Mrs. Luther Gotwald, Mrs. 
Paul E. Keyser, Mrs. Alice Gortner Fischer, 
Miss Mary Laird, Miss Marjory P. Ruth, 
Miss Ethel Stevenson, Miss Isabel Hoover, 
Mrs. Jessica Weaver Smith, Marshall 
Brenneman, Keith Fischer, Miss Charlotte 
Waltemyer, and others. 

The educational program will be adapted 
to the needs of our changing times, and 
will range from nature study and lifesaving 
to visual education and the spiritual values 
in art. Conscientious students cannot fail 
to return to the local church inspired and 
equipped to serve in a better way. Ad- 
vanced students may enroll in the Lab- 
oratory €chool where “learning on the 
job” under competent supervisors is the 
rule. The Church Workers’ Seminar is a 
rich mine of practical usefulness for those 
confronting difficult problems. 

Camp will really open with the Parish 
and Church School Board Conferences 
June 16. This will be followed by the 
following camp groups: 


Junior-Intermediate Boys—June 20-27 

Junior-Intermediate Girls I—June 27- 
July 4 

Intermediate Girls Ii—July 4-11 

Senior Boys—July 12-25 

Senior Girls—July 26-August 8. 

Young People and Leadership School— 
August 15-27. 


A total of 1,353 people attended Camp 
Nawakwa in 1937. The tenth anniversary 
will be observed in July. This ought to 
be the best year of the camp’s history. 

For further information address, Camp 
Nawakwa, Gettysburg, Pa. 

M. Hapwin FiscHer. 


READY FOR THE CAMPFIRE 


BOYS’ CAMP, NEW YORK 
SYNOD 


Camp TREXLER, the Lutheran Boys’ 
Camp, located in Palisades, later State 
Park, near Tuxedo, N. Y., again offers to 
boys 8-18 years of age the best in boys’ 
camps in the eastern portion of the United 
States. 

This camp has fine modern equipment, 
capable, tried leaders, a successful camp 
director, the Rev. E. B. Buller, a physician 
in constant attendance, a first-class in- 
firmary, hot and cold running: water and 
showers. Swimming is directed by a Red 
Cross examiner and the younger boys’ 
needs are cared for by Mrs. E. B. Buller, 
camp mother. In addition the camp operat- 
ing committee reports a new mess hall, 
headquarters, club house, showers, handi- 
craft and nature workshop. 

Camp Trexler, through the instrument 
of its complete program for your boy, en- 
deavors to uphold and further the splen- 
did name and accomplishments of the Rev 
Dr. Samuel Trexler, first president of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York and 
donor of Camp Trexler. 

At a regularly called meeting of the 
Board of Directors, it was decided to re- 
ceive without charge two boys for a 
period of two weeks each, during the 
camp’s session, July 2 to August 27, from 
the two Lutheran orphanages, the Wart- 
burg Orphans’ Home at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
and the Kinderfreund Home at Jersey 
City, N. J. 

For information concerning the camp 
write to Harold I. Stewart, 11 78th St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Eric E. Langaard, 41 S. 
Maple Ave., East Orange, N. J.; or the 
Rev. E. B. Buller, 11 Hunt Ave., Pearl 
River, New York, N. Y.  E. C. DresseEt. 


PASTORS’ INSTITUTE 


THE SECOND ANNUAL Fortune Lake, Mich., 


Pastors’ Institute will be held August 2, | 


3, 4 and 5. Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder of 
Washington, D. C., and Prof. T. A. Kan- 
tonen of Hamma Divinity School, Spring- 
field, Ohio, are two lecturers who have 
definitely accepted invitations. Dr. Black- 
welder will give lectures on “Pulpit Mes- 
sage and Manner.” Professor Kantonen’s 
subject is “Soul Care and Soul Cure.” 


An interesting new feature this year — 


will be an Open Forum Seminar in the 
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early afternoon to be conducted by Pastor 
E. S. Hjortland of Ascension Church, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The committee arranging 
for the institute is made up of the Rev. 
Theodore E. Matson, Ishpeming, Mich., 
chairman; the Rev. Joseph C. Simonson, 
Chicago, secretary; Dr. Otto H. Bostrom, 
Marquette, Mich., treasurer; Dr. V. K. 
Nikander, Hancock, Mich., and Pastor I. O. 
Miller, Aurora, Ill. 

Fortune Lake is on U. S. Highway No. 2, 
just outside Crystal Falls, Mich. 


ON THE DELAWARE AND BY 
THE SCHUYLKILL — 


Ir America today possessed the rugged 
fortitude and religious devotion for com- 
munity welfare which characterized our 
Swedish Lutheran pioneers on the Dela- 
ware back in 1638, the Lutheran Inner 
Mission workers meeting in Philadelphia 
by the Schuylkill next month would face 
an entirely different program. 

When our Swedish Lutherans built their 
rough homes near the “Rocks” they put 
the church at the center of their common 
life; as the old sanctuaries still testify 
today. They set up a Christian order in 
the New World where personal righteous- 
ness, social justice and spiritual values 
were positive. The Indian was paid for his 


' land and they wasted no time sharing their 


religious heritage with their new neigh- 
bors. Both up and down, any way you 
take it, we have come a long way since 
1638. Certainly with a brand new continent 
for a fresh start, one would think Western 
civilization and Protestant enterprise could 
lay the foundations for a better social or- 
der than we behold around about us here 
in 1938. Our economic distress, our po- 
litical confusion and our moral recession 
do our religious idealism little credit. Our 
Lutheran forefathers came to America 
largely to escape economic oppression. Last 
week a large group of Lutherans left Ellis 
Island bound for Europe. Tired of unem- 
ployment, fruitless labor and hardship, 
they are going back to the Lutheran lands 
of their grandfathers where public funds 
go into public welfare and education in- 
stead of armaments and where industrial 
greed is being displaced by co-operative 
(producer and consumer) endeavor. 

One thing the attendants at the National 
Inner Mission Conference and the Dea- 


‘coness Motherhouse Conference meetings 


at Philadelphia, June 19 to 24, 1938, will 
do is evaluate their procedures and meth- 
ods in the light of this changing world with 
its new relationships. As community and 
public resources are extended, the church 
must learn to use them, conserve its own 
facilities and rededicate itself to the spir- 
itual values which a growing seculariza- 
tion has seriously imperiled. 

The Inner Mission Conference with its 
annual institute will give special considera- 


/, tion to modern Psychiatric Social Work, 


the new Art of Interviewing and Social 
Diagnosis and Administration Problems. 
The exhibit and the statistical graphs will 
indicate the present trends of interpreta- 
tion. The place of service in the church, 
the religious significance of the Co-opera- 
tive Movement, community resources in 
family welfare work, changing elements in 
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social work, the contribution of the church 
to social work and training courses and 
social legislation represent some of the 
outstanding topics which challenge de- 
liberation and study. The program is dis- 
tinctly one of the best in recent years and 
with Philadelphia the attractive conven- 
tion center this year, a representative and 
strong attendance is anticipated. 

Among the program highlights are: Dr. 
R. H. Long of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, Dr. W. H. Greever, Miss Henriette Lund 
and the Rev. E. J. Kroncke of New York 
City, Dr. C. A. Melby of St. Olaf College, 
Mrs. Herta N. Genz and the Rev. H. Roming 
of New York City, and Dr. J. R. Van Meter 
of Philadelphia. 

Conference sectional groups cover: chil- 
dren’s homes, care of the aged, settlements, 
hospices, hospitals, institutional chaplains 
and volunteer workers. The president of 
the Inner Mission Conference is the Rev. 
C. F. Schaffnit of the Lutheran Charities, 
Detroit; Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, 39 


FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


Pennsylvania Inner Mission Requests 
Church’s Prayers 


“ALMIGHTY FATHER, Who holdest in 
Thy hand all our ways: Be present with 
the great host of our people who are suf- 
fering the afflictions of adversity and the 
distresses of unemployment, and protect 
them from the temptation of doubting Thy 
love and care of them; that though the 
days seem dark and their hearts be filled 
with despair they still may look up to 
Thee, Who art even now their Refuge and 
Help; through Thy mercy, O our God. 
Amen.” 


“O LORD CHRIST, Who art with us 
always, in glad days and evil; ’mid joy and 
sorrow; in peace and trial: Hearten all 
those, who, looking to Thee, are fighting 
their way manfully through distress of 
mind or estate, with the assurance of Thy 
yoke-fellowship; that their hearts, sorely 
burdened by earthly trials, may be made 
strong by the sure possession of Thy peace; 
through Thy mercy, O our God. Amen.” 


East 35th St., New York City, is secretary. 
Dr. E. F. Bachmann of Philadelphia is 
president of the Deaconess Conference, 
and the Rev. Frank M. Brown of the Inner 
Mission Society is chairman of the Phila- 
delphia Committee. 

Long ago our Swedish pioneers made 
history on the Delaware. Next month, by 
the Schuylkill, the Inner Mission workers 
will pioneer on new frontiers of welfare 
ministrations. It may become a historic 
occasion and it will be widely attended. 
The secretary has additional information. 

AMBROSE HERING. 


Prof. Paul Ensrud, for the past twelve 
years head of the Department of Music at 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C., has 
been awarded a scholarship in the College 
of Fine Arts at Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. 
Ensrud, who has already completed much 
of his graduate study, will work for the 
master’s degree in music at Syracuse. 
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CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 


120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments. 
MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 


113 E. Main St., Palmyra, Pa. Route 422, short 
distance from Hershey, Pa., near HISTORIC 
CORNWALL ORE MINES. 


Mrs. E. C. Strohm. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Wanted original poems on any subject, to be 
set to music and published. Send poems for free 


examination to Columbian Music Publishers, 
Ltd., Dept. M-73, Toronto, Can. 


SEASHORE RENTALS 


G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Ave., Wildwood, New Jersey 


A CONGREGATIONAL 
OBJECTIVE 


No cuurcu, no Sunday school, no preach- 
ing of the Word, no teaching of the Word 
for children, young people, or adults—this 
was the situation in a little industrial com- 
munity known as Superior Works, about 
five miles from Latrobe, Pa. 

Trinity Church, Latrobe, Pa., John B. 
Gardner, D.D., pastor, adopted “The Guide 
and Standards in Parish Education.” They 
called a meeting of their workers. The 
new five-year plan required that the con- 
gregation have some particular congrega- 
tional objective. The workers faced the 
question: What shall our congregational 
objective be? Someone told about the 
situation at Superior Works. The group 
decided that the congregational objective 
for Trinity Church would be the organiza- 
tion of a Sunday school to serve that com- 
munity. 

The first task was to survey the com- 
munity. The surveyors found that there 
were fifty children and young people 
ready to attend Sunday school. The priv- 
ilege to use the two-room public school 
was secured. On January 30, 1938, the 
first Sunday school session was held. On 
February 13 there were sixty-three pres- 
ent for Sunday school counting the ten 
workers from Trinity Church who were 
acting as officers and teachers. Now there 
are a few from the community who are 
offering themselves as teachers. 

In the midst of all of this, the pastor is 
making calls in the homes and the people 
of Trinity Church are becoming interested 
in certain children and families. The good 
news of Christ is being carried to a little 
group which was almost lost right in the 
midst of everybody. 

The congregation has an objective; the 
five-year plan is being operated; but most 
important of all, the people are being 
served with the Word. 
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PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 

SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 

SERVICE ; 
Broadcast over Pee 
Staa WJAS 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR I0 th ST. NEW YORK 


Ohurch Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 


AND 


220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


'BELLS 


) Be our representative---earn generous income--- 

introduce Egermeier’s BIBLE STORY BOOK in 

w4 your church and community. Widely acclaimed 

the greatest work of its kind! More stories, 

more pictures, more beauty, more truth. Our “Child 

Culture’’ edition bought on sight by eager parents. 

Everybody loves children and knows one or more who ought to have 

BIBLE STORY BOOK inspiration for a better life. Win new friends 
and help bring children to Christ. Write for our Special Offer. 


Gospel Trumpet Co. isi Anderson, Ind. 


ase \ 


eee 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
50 ‘WEST -15;STREET-NEWYORK 
DIRONZE TABLES 
INQUIRIES - INVITED ~NO- OBLIGATION 


CSS 
Ss =Cpsire, 


KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly 
mm Killer attracts and kills flies, 
Rk) Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot spill— Will 
| bot soil or injure anything. Lasts 
B) all season. 20c at all dealers. 
¥} Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 
Kalb Ave.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FLY KILLER 


SHOIR GOWNS 


, 


ZULPIT VESTMENTS 
; Hangings-Ornaments-Fringes- 


“Furnishings and Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


| The.C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 
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QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By Anson W. Lindenmuth 


Lent AND Eastertide have come and 
gone. The Church in this section has felt 
noticeable revivals. The worship of pure 
materialism may be more and more sup- 
planted by the sincere worship of God; the 
Church has had an awakening by giving 
herself more devotedly to the imparting of 
spiritual gifts. 

Our Church divinely guided has suc- 
ceeded in creating an increased evangel- 
istic consciousness by putting on such a 
definite program of evangelism in connec- 
tion with the Twentieth Anniversary Ap- 
peal. The results as they may be tabulated 
at this writing show not only an increase 
in Easter accessions but also,—perhaps 
better and more promising,—a conscious- 
ness of giving, not only of their means, 
but of themselves. But there is a “stirring 
in the mulberry trees” discernible which 
may be taken as an omen of better things 
a-coming. 

Approximately 100 per cent congrega- 
tions of the Allentown Conference have 
Committees on Evangelism. Most of them 
worked a program of evangelism and plan 
to continue the same by the unanimous 
adoption of the recommendations of their 
conference Committee on Evangelism pre- 
sented at its recent one hundred thirty- 
eighth annual convention. 


An Innovation 


In addition to the annual community 
noonday Lenten services conducted by our 
Protestant churches of Allentown and 
vicinity, the Ministers’ League, through the 
courtesy and facilities of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Broadcasting System, conducted a 
series of weekday broadcasts of Lenten 
messages during the six weeks of Lent, at 
a very appropriate and convenient hour, 
from 6.45 to 7.00 P. M. Reports from many 
listeners-in indicate that these broadcasts 
were a means of stimulating a greater 
Lenten and church-consciousness, and can 
be recommended. 


Pre-confirmation Services 


The fourth annual Pre-confirmation 
Service sponsored by the Lutheran Pas- 
toral Association of Allentown and Vicinity 
was held on Passion Sunday afternoon. 
These services are not only inspirational 
but most helpful. Our catechumens mani- 
fest a great and hopeful interest in them. 
Such is the report coming from all sec- 
tions of our Church where such services 
are being held. The writer was the 
preacher at one of these services in Carbon 
County, and was impressed by the large 
attendance of catechumens and their at- 
tentiveness and interest. 


Anniversary Rally 


The Twentieth Anniversary Rally of the 
Allentown District of the U. L. C. A. was 
held in the high school April 19, and 
proved a helpful means of rallying our 
people to the great cause of Church Ex- 
tension as propagated and promoted by 
our Board of American Missions. We were 
pleased to be so fortunate as to welcome 
to this rally as our speakers the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick H. Knubel, our president, and 
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the Rev. Dr. John L. Deaton, pastor of 
Christ Church, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Knubel spoke on the text, Isaiah 
45: 22, “Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth.” He asked the 
large assemblage to ask their hearts to see 
two pictures; first, that of the world’s 
helplessness, bewilderment, and discour- 
agement; secondly, that of Christ, the 
world’s Helper; then to ask their hearts 
two questions, “Do you love Christ?” “Do 
you love like Christ?” 

Dr. Deaton presented first, the Board’s 
appeal for a revolving anniversary fund 
to become a permanent investment in the 
work of the Church; the primary use to 
which the fund will be put is to help house 
homeless mission congregations, refinance 
mortgages of distressed missions, and to 
make provision for the organization of new 
missions in churchless communities and 
help them in their building programs. 


The Lutheran Youth Rally 


of the Allentown Conference was held in 
the writer’s church Friday evening, April 
22, filling the large auditorium, and gath- 
ering on the balcony. The theme was, 
“The Church Serves the Youth” and “The 
Youth Serves the Church.” The Rev. Paul 
C. Empie, superintendent of the Lutheran 
Orphans’ Home at Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, spoke on the former, and the Hon. 
Claude T. Reno, LL.D., this city, spoke on 
the latter. The Muhlenberg College Chapel 
Choir, Harold K. Marks, Mus.D., director, 
led in the music. 


Muhlenberg College News 


Charles Garrettson, class of 1937, of 
Hawthorne, New Jersey, has been named 
alumni secretary, successor to the late 
Prof. Albert C. H. Fasig. 

Richard E. Meyers has been appointed 
instructor in geology, mineralogy and 
geography successor to Professor Fasig for 
the second semester. 

Albert McGall has been appointed the 
new track coach. 

The pre-session of the Muhlenberg 
Summer School will be held June 13 to 
July 1, the regular sessions July 5 to 
August 12, and the post-sessions August 
15 to September 2. These sessions offer 
opportunities in anticipation of college re- 
quirements or to make up deficiencies, and 
offer excellent advantages to teachers and 
others in professional life for taking spe- 
cial work which they may need. 

One of the new courses planned is radio 
broadcasting, including class room instruc- 
tion, laboratory work and actual broad- 
casting experience from the local station. 
Detailed information on all courses can be 
obtained from Dr. Isaac Miles Wright, 
director of the School of Education. 


THE MOUNTAINEER 


Tue two conferences of the Synod of 
West Virginia met with St. Mark’s Church, 
Clarksburg, April 24 and 25, the Rev. W. M. 
Erhard pastor. Conference was opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. A. K. Jones of 
Red House, Md., in which he presented 
“The Spiritual Advance of the Church,” 
stressing the fact that if the Church is to 
function, to do its God-given task, it must 
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see to its spiritual equipment. A mech- 
anized campaign will never win the world 
for Christ, and while the organized con- 
gregation is an essential institution, very 
little value will accrue to its efforts unless 
it is saturated with the Spirit of God. It 
is fundamental at all times to present the 
man of God if we are to leave a lasting 
and permanent impress upon those who 
need salvation. In this appeal of the 

Church, the speaker said, we have a bril- 

liant conception of our duty, opportunity 

and privilege in the planting of the Church 
here in America. 
The Monday morning session began with 

a very helpful devotional service led by 

the Rev. C. G. Aurand. The president of 
_ the synod, the Rev. C. A. Portz, brought 
' to the attention of the synod matters of 
vital importance to the work in this area 
and urged the opportunity of arousing our 
congregations to greater effort in the pro- 
gram of evangelism. For this purpose we 
must help the Church to secure the best, 
most wide-awake and spiritually anxious 
of our young men for the ministry of the 
Word. Not so much the matter of more 
men, but of stronger and better men, if 
possible, so that their leadership may be 
) more effective in the communities where 
they are to serve Christ and their fellow- 
men. 

The “Five-year Educational Plan” was 
) presented by the Secretary on Christian 
| Education, Dr. W. P. Cline. A very help- 
ful consideration of so important a matter 
led us to appreciate the efforts the Board 
is making along this line. It is a bit dif- 
ficult to follow their lead because of the 
divergency in equipment in congregations, 
rural handicaps and city distances. But the 
conference was a sympathetic one, and 
our secretary is doing a very nice piece 
of work and has been able to direct many 
of our schools in a better organization 
program. 

Our state university work was given a 
hearing and the situation there called for 
special attention, so much so that the pres- 
ident of synod indicated a special com- 
mittee to use its efforts in finding a way 
to aid and abet the congregation, the Board 
of Education, and the synod itself in giving 
the care that is so vital to young people 
as they seek to improve their minds and 
hearts for a life of service in the localities 
in which they shall find their homes. 

A. B. LEAMER. 


WEST PENNSYLVANIA 
NEWS 


By the Rey. Alfred O. Frank 


THE WRITER owes an apology to his fel- 
low pastors of synod for neglecting to re- 
port in recent weeks. The usual common 
garden variety of weed is responsible for 
choking the good intention. This: so busy 
with my work I didn’t take time to think 
about my neighbor. Sometimes we won- 
der why our lay people do the same thing. 
How easy to fall into the same sin. 

By the time this news letter goes into 
print, the one hundred fourteenth annual 
convention of the West Pennsylvania 
Synod will have met in St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Carlisle, H. B. Stock, D.D., 
pastor. This convention may be the last 
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one, for the synod is thinking very ser- 
iously about moving east (in name at 
least) and becoming a part of the four- 
synod merger proposed to be called, “The 
Central Pennsylvania Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America.” Another 
one of these “short” names of which we 
Lutherans are so fond. The boys in the 
smoking room will probably rename it, 
“Central Pennsy.” 

According to President D. L. Putman’s 
report, “There is no disposition to an- 
nounce any great spiritual advance during 
the year. However, there are invitations 
of new and deeper stirrings in many quar- 
ters.” He speaks of “staggering impact of 
anti-spiritual forces that twirl about us.” 
President Putman is also a pastor of a 
congregation and is not speaking from 
office observation of the other fellow. 

Statistical Secretary D. S. Martin, D.D., 
in his report informs synod and the world 
that the number of parishes remains the 
same, 96. The number of pastors increased 
one, to 92. There are 159 congregations in 
synod with a baptized membership of 
67,236, an increase of 907. Confirmed mem- 
bership totals 50,649, an increase of 756, or 
an average of not quite five for each con- 
gregation. Communing membership 35,994, 
an increase of 315, or two for each con- 
gregation. 

This progress, though ever so small, is 
an incentive to accept the stirring chal- 
lenge of our Board of American Missions 
for greater zeal and service in prayer, and 
personal work that increases may be more 
proportionate to our potential powers. 

Synod has 46,401 scholars in Sunday 
schools, 3,247 in weekday schools, and 3,328 
catechumens. 

Treasurer E. C. Ruby, D.D., reports re- 
ceipts for the year totaling $119,852. Forty- 
five congregations paid the apportioned 
benevolences in full and only two paid 
nothing. 

There are so many churches in this 
synod with so much newsworthy activity 
among them, that a reporter could fill the 
pages of THe LuTHERAN and keep himself 
busy writing about the events if all were 
to be reported. So until the actual hap- 
penings of synod go to print let the other 
fellow write a bit. 


A DEDICATION 


Zion Church, Park Hills, Covington, Ky., 
Dedicates First Unit 


ZIoN LuTHERAN CuHurRcH of Park Hills, 
Covington, Ky., the Rev. Lorin L. Spenny 
pastor, dedicated the first unit of its new 
building recently. Having experienced 
much difficulty with a foundation, only 
the basement and the completed vestibule 
could be erected at this time. The build- 
ing is planned of English country Gothic 
architecture and will seat about 225 nor- 
mally. The Rev. I. W. Gernert, Nashville, 
Tenn., president of the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Synod, preached the dedication ser- 
mon and the Rev. J. W. Laughner, Louis- 
ville, Ky., a former pastor, brought greet- 
ings. The Rev. D. M. Funk, Newport, Ky., 
secretary of the Kentuck y-Tennessee 
Synod, and J. H. Culler, D.D., Springfield, 
Ohio, first pastor of the church, spoke in 
the evening. 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


VACATIONLAND 


Crystal Dake Dodge 


ENFIELD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 
REST AND RECREATION 
For information and pamphlet 
address the above or 
KENNETH HARBISON w 
1537 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What is a College?-- 


Buildings, no matter how fine, do not 
make a college. 


WHAT DOES? 


A real college must have good buildings 
and equipment; scholarly men, whose love 
of learning is animated by an even greater 
love of their fellowmen, for a faculty; Chris- 
tian ideals of fellowship that develop the 
best in a student; and high standards of 


work recognized by the country’s best grad- 
uate schools and accrediting agencies. 

Roanoke College, the standard four-year 
college of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, 
invites your inquiries on the basis of this 
definition! Address: The Secretary, Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. 

A vibrant Christian spirit in a college com- 
munity of southern culture and refinement! 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 
Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


Convert Pledges Into Cash 


LYNN COLLECTION SHEETS 
A—for building fund or debt 
B—for single budget 


C—for current expense and missions 
D—for budget, missions’ building fund 
Send for samples, state which needed 
Church Finance, 30 N. LaSalle, Chicago. 


Our FreeCatalog Saves 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere have 
had confidence in Wards Missionary Unit 
as the most economical source for personal 
supplies and mission equipment of quality. 
SECRETARIES and PURCHASING AGENTS 
of Foreign Missions find that our free 
catalog, with its 100,000 separate items, and 
our special quantity prices enable them to 
save money for their stations. 
ISSION BOARDS can economize by se- 
lecting hardware, paints, plumbing goods, 
electrical supplies and similar materials from 
our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Dept. L 


Export Missionary Unit Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Providing only the 

finest —most whole- 

some — features of 
summer seashore life ...a 
conservative Sabbath . 
restrictions against the sale 
of intoxicants for alltime .. . 


OCEAN CITY has been the 
choice of American families 
for three generations. 

Modern Hotels and Homes. 


NEW. JERSEY 


AMERICAS. GREA TEST FAMILY. RE: SOR Fit 


For New 1938 Literature, write 
i PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 305 cu 


An Added Suggestion 
Thousands will attend the 


TEN GREAT SUNDAY 
NIGHTS 


at the 


Church on the Boardwalk 
STRAND THEATRE, OCEAN CITY,N. J. 
July 3rd to September 4th 
Sponsored by 


ST. JOHN’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
10th Street and Central Avenue 
Rev. Gunnar Knudsen, Pastor 


USQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


An accredited co-educational Lutheran 
college offering the following standard 
courses: 

Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Business Administration 
Commercial Education 
Public School Music Course 
Four Years’ Soloist Course in Music 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Theological 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees. 


G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D. 
President 
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Later services were as follows: Monday 
was Lutheran Night; the Rev. E. S. Spees, 
Norwood, Ohio, president of the Greater 
Cincinnati Lutheran Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, preached and other ministers as- 
sisted. Tuesday at an informal dinner and 
meeting the community was introduced 
to the church and its members. On 
Wednesday the pastor of the church 
preached. Thursday brought a _ victory 
banquet for the congregation, and Friday 
night was Community Night when the 
Covington ministers took part. A Holy 
Communion Service was held the follow- 
ing Sunday when sixteen new members 
were added to the church. Since the ded- 
ication the attendance has doubled and the 
interest of the community has increased. 
As the only Protestant Church in this fine 
suburb of 1,700, the congregation looks for- 
ward to unlimited growth and service and 
the early addition of the other units of 
the church. 

The First Church was organized in the 
Y. M. C. A. building, Covington, Ky., May 
7, 1916, and from the beginning the ten 
charter members had the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the church at large in the person 
of the Rev. T. B. Hersch, then missionary 
superintendent of the Miami Synod. The 
Rev. Harry Little was called as the first 
resident pastor. Services were conducted 
in the K. of P. Hall for several years, until 
the house at 1005 Madison Avenue was 
purchased and remodeled to serve as a 
church. The period 1917 to 1930 was one 
of inner growth. 

Under the pastorate of the Rev. J. 
Howard Laughner, 1930-1936, the congre- 
gation transferred from the Ohio Synod 
to the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, and re- 
located in Park Hills, where in the absence 
of any church they felt they could render 
more valuable service to the Kingdom. 
New lots were purchased at Amsterdam 
and Hamilton Roads, and during the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Lorin L. Spenny sub- 
stantial progress was made and the present 
unit of the church was dedicated. 


USEFUL LIVING 


Dr. Dietterich Services in Community 
Appreciated 


UNDER THE caption, “Useful—and Youth- 
ful—Living,” the Herald-American of 
Donora, Pa., under date of April 29, has 
the following to say editorially concern- 
ing the Rev. Dr. J. Eugene Dietterich, re- 
tired clergyman of Pittsburgh residing in 
Donora: 

“The reproduction on the church page 
of today’s Herald-American of a sermon- 
ette written by the Rev. Dr. J. Eugene 
Dietterich, may well be the occasion for 
just a word of appreciation for the life of 
this man who is so steadfast and useful a 
spiritual force in his community. 

“Few who come in frequent contact with 
him realize that Dr. Dietterich will within 
a few months be eighty years of age. The 
figure somehow fails to correspond with 
his contagious enthusiasm for active, use- 
ful living. Although he retired several 
years ago from a regular pastorate at 
Trinity Lutheran Church, he is continually 
‘on the go,’ giving liberally of his time and 
his services to neighboring churches 
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throughout the Pittsburgh district. He 
drives his own car, frequently conducts 
three and four services in different com- 
munities in a single week, and proves 
again and again his zeal in his high call- 
ing and his anxiety to be of service to his 
fellowmen. 

“Too often it is true that Dr. Dietterich’s 
type of person goes through his busy, use- 
ful years without ever stopping to realize 
or having it brought to his attention that 
his life has been of value in the lives of 
those about him. A man in the ministry, 
in a particular sense, exists to serve others 
—a standard that is well maintained by 
the clergy of all faiths in Donora. The 
kindly, friendly, tolerant, thoughtful serv- 
ice of Dr. Dietterich to the people of 
Donora through many years may well be 
an inspiration to his fellow clergymen and 
to all with whom he comes in contact. May 
his ministrations be present among us for 
many more years.” 


PRIZE ANTHEM CONTEST 


UNDER THE auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists a prize of $100 has been 
offered by the H. W. Gray Company to 
the composer of the best anthem submitted 
by any musician residing in the United 
States or Canada, whether a member of 
the Guild or not. The text, which must 
be in English, may be selected by the 
composer. 

There is no restriction as to the difficulty 
or the length, but it is suggested that a 
composition of about eight pages is the 
most practical one. 

The manuscript signed by a nom de 
plume or motto and with the same inscrip- 
tion enclosed in a sealed envelope contain- 
ing the composer’s name and address must 
be sent to the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
not later than January 1, 1939. 

The judges will be Dr. T. Tertius Noble, 
chairman; H. Alexander Matthews, and 
Frank E. Ward. The winning anthem will 
be published in time for performance at 
the biennial convention of the A. G. O. 
in June 1939. 

The winning anthem will become the 
property of and be published by the H. W. 
Gray Company on a royalty basis. 


FREE OF DEBT 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., the 
Rev. Charles E. Keim pastor, is rejoicing 
in the fact that their church, erected at a 
cost of $250,000, is now paid for. This 
church was dedicated in 1925 with a mort- 
gage indebtedness of $40,000. Prior to 1932 
there had been no reduction in principal, 


but in that year encouraged by monies 


raised previously for what was hoped 
would be a Parish House Fund, a vigorous 
program of mortgage reduction was in- 
augurated. After unfavorable conditions 
and circumstances that were met on all 
sides, the persevering, faithful and de- 
voted efforts of the members and organ- 
izations were crowned with success in the 
complete elimination of the indebtedness 
on Easter 1938. Pastor Keim and his peo- 
ple truly have cause for rejoicing. 
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FILMS ESPECIALLY 
RECOMMENDED 


“Resecca of Sunnybrook Farm”—Family 
“Judge Hardy’s Children”—Family 
“Adventures of Tom Sawyer’—Family 
“Penrod’s Double Trouble”—Family 


Goop ENTERTAINMENT 


“Robin Hood’”—Mature 

“Joy of Living”’—Mature 

“Port of Seven Seas”—Mature 

“Adventures of Marco Polo”’—Mature 
Trep STUMP. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Brewster, N. Y., has been added as a 
preaching point to the Mount Kisco Parish 
of the United Synod of New York, and 
will be served by the Rev. William M. 
Horn. 


Columbia, S. C. Attendance at the 
Lenten, Holy Week, and Easter services 
at the Lutheran Church of the Reforma- 
tion, Columbia, S. C., the Rev. Wynne C. 
Boliek pastor, was the best in the history 
of this young congregation. On Palm Sun- 
day morning the confirmation class ap- 
peared in beautiful new white robes, the 
gift of two members of the congregation. 


») This is the first church in Columbia, if not 


in the state, to inaugurate the use of con- 
firmation robes. There were twenty young 
people in this class, ten boys and ten girls. 
The class wore their robes again on Easter 
Sunday, when they received their first 
communion. 

On Palm Sunday evening five adults 
were received into membership, three by 
adult baptism and confirmation and two 
by confirmation. One of the adults bap- 
tized was a man almost sixty-seven years 
old. The Easter services brought forth a 
large number of interested worshipers. At 
the evening hour a special Easter program 
was presented by the Sunday school. At 
this service six members of the junior 
choir were promoted to the senior group 
and seven juniors were given awards by 
the director for faithful attendance during 
the past year. 

It was announced that during the year 
thirty-five members were received into the 
church. Of these twenty were by confir- 
mation, five by adult baptism, and ten by 
\letters of transfer, and fifteen infants were 
‘baptized. The congregation now has an 
enrolled membership of above 480. The 
church was organized by the present pas- 
tor while a student at the seminary, in 
January 1926. 


Huntington, W. Va. Quite a bit of 
progress is being made at St. Paul’s 
Church. After being without a pastor for 
some ten weeks, during which interval the 
pulpit has had supplies, the majority of 
whom were from Hamma Divinity School, 


i Springfield, Ohio, the congregation has ex- 


tended a unanimous call to the Rev. Carl 
R. Plack, of the senior class of this school. 
This call has been accepted. 

During this interval, much work in a 


| physical sense has been done. A group of 


| fifteen men working with the house com- 


| mittee, Mr. Walker and Mr. Brandum, have 
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redecorated the auditorium so that the 
church presents a pleasing appearance. 
Quite a bit more work is planned, and 
when this loyal group has completed its 
task, the whole church will have been 
renovated. 

A renewal of interest is being manifested 
in all departments, and the congregation 
is looking forward to making real progress 
under the new leadership. 


Mansfield, Ohio. This year the First 
English Lutheran Church held a Lenten 
Sunday school contest with Emmanuel 
Church, Pottstown, Pa., the Rev. Luther 
A. Krause pastor. The total at the end of the 
season and Easter was what counted. First 
Church trailed behind until Easter, then 
had 1,662 in Sunday school, the largest 
attendance in the history of the school. 
At the church service Easter morning 1,661 
were present. The total for Pottstown for 
the seven Sundays was 8,880, and for 
Mansfield 9,043. 


Easter Sunday afternoon forty-six chil- 
dren were baptized in First Church, and 
in the Lenten period a total of 59. New 
members received in Lent were 129, of 


whom 24 were by adult baptism. The con- 


firmation class had 41 members. 

On the evening of April 24 a unique 
church service was held for all the blind 
people of the county. The Columbian 
blind trio sang, also a sextette of blind 
people. 

The pastor of the First Church is Grover 
E. Swoyer, D.D., the assistant pastor, the 
Rev. David Mumford. This congregation 
has as its missionary pastor the Rev. John 
C. Finefrock in India, and as missionary 
Miss Florence Welty, also in India. The 
Honor Roll, or sons of the congregation in 
the ministry: Pastors William H. Funk, 
D.D., William C. B. Harris, Frank Mar- 
latte, Dwight P. Bair, Charles Sheriff, Earl 
Bridges, William R. Guise, and Albert 
Miles. 


For YOUR Vacation 
The 1938 
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BoEMER CONFERENCES 


Let us send you a eee folder! 
NORTHFIELD-SUMMER-CONFERENCES 
* EAST NORTHFIELD,MASS. « = 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 
AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


This Should 


NEVER 
HAPPEN! 


The Picture Tells Its 
Own Story! 


This family provider waited too long to provide insurance protection on 


his own home. Life insurance, sufficient to cover the mortgage, would 
have left this home free and clear to the wife and children. 


To insure complete payment of a $2,000 mortgage at age 27, 
the cost is only $10.00 paid twice a year. Guarantee your family the 
right to live always in its own home. Lutheran Brotherhood can do it 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Send complete information to me on how I can guarantee my family the Cash 


necessary to pay off my mortgage. 
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PARADISE FALLS 


VACATION IN THIS VISTA OF BEAUTY 


Ten miles north of Stroudsburg, Penna., on 
Route 90. An ideal place to spend a restful and 
invigorating vacation in a Christian environment, 


NESTLEDOWN INN ano LODGES 
OPEN FROM MAY 1st. TO OCT. 1st. 
Homelike atmosphere. Rates reasonable. Only 
the best food and delicious coffee served in dining 
room and coffee shop. Pure artesian well water. 
_ Enjoy the beautiful pine grove at the Falls. 
Walk and hike in nature’s glories which prove 
interesting and healthful. Delightful drives over 
excellent roads, through lovely scenery. 
Bathing, tennis, golf, quoits, outdoor shuffle- 
boards, horseback riding, fishing and hunting 
in season. Lectures, movies and socials. 
PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 
growing more popular every year, opens 
July 2. Ages 8 to 16. Send for literature. 
COTTAGES FOR RENT ani FOR SALE 


furnished, running water, bath, electricity. 
Address all communications to 


PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS'N. 
Paradise Falls, Cresco P. O., Pa. 
Erwin W. Moyer, Manager. 


Sati CHOIR GOWNS ‘ 


Outfitters to over 


1000 schools, semin- 


aries and churches, 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Write for catalog 
Established 1912 


RTH Y: & SIMON Inc. 
St 36th ST. Ni Vere. : 


TS 


S 


SOS 


WS 
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Pe S\ 

The remarkable beauty of tone ensemble in all Wicks 

organs brings peans of praise from all who hear it. 

The reliability of Wicks Direct-Electric Action, used in 

all these organs, large or small, is an outstanding, 
exclusive Wicks feature. 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND « ILLINOIS » DEPT. LU 


WIChS 
ORGANS 
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Newburgh, N. Y. During the month of 
April at Christ Church the record of at- 
tendance at services far surpassed that of 
any other year. The communion record 
also increased. These were heartening 
signs for the pastor, the Rev. Ernest C. 
French. Since March 1, $450 has been paid 
on the indebtedness. A number of memo- 
rials have been given to the church, the 
most recent, tract holders attached to the 
pews, in memory of Mr. Rudolph Wetter 
and his wife by their daughter, Mrs. 
Augusta Wernau. A new memorial window 
will probably be installed and ready for 
dedication June 19. 


Quicksburg Parish, Va. April 24 the 
members and friends of St. Martin’s 
Church of the Quicksburg Parish, Quicks- 
burg, Va., the Rev. W. H. Kibler pastor, 
celebrated the second anniversary of the 
dedication of the new church with an all- 
day service. The sermon was delivered by 
the pastor on the text, “For he is faithful 
that promised” (Hebrews 10: 23). The Rev. 
F. B. Lingle, Strasburg, president of the 
Winchester Conference, delivered an ad- 
dress in the afternoon on “An Ideal 
Church.” Raye Z. Litten, chairman of the 
Building Committee, made appropriate re- 
marks after which the burning of the last 
notes took place. 

At the time of dedication there was a 
small indebtedness on the church covered 
by two notes given by the congregation. 
Due to the splendid co-operation of the 
congregation the property is now free of 
indebtedness. The basement has been 
greatly improved with a new cement floor. 
The walk has been made wider, and a new 
fence has replaced the old one. A further 
step forward was taken when the church 
council authorized the establishment of a 
Parish Education Cabinet, composed of 
representatives of the council, the Sunday 
school, and the church societies. A work- 
ers’ conference of all leaders meeting at 
stated times is another progressive step the 
congregation has made. 

St. Mark’s congregation observed St. 
Mark the Evangelist’s Day, April 25, as 
Church Night. The pastor gave a brief 
sketch of the life of St. Mark, and an ad- 
dress on “My Church and I.” Following 
the program the congregation was invited 
to the basement of the church where the 
ladies served refreshments. 

The Mt. Zion congregation of this parish 
has an organized Church Society of Re- 
ligious Education which meets twice a 
month. Luther League, Brotherhood, 
Woman’s Missionary Society and Light 
Brigade topics are used interchangeably. 

The churches of the parish have adopted 
The Guide and Standards in Parish Edu- 
cation. A Parish Education Cabinet is 
functioning in each church. Workers’ con- 
ferences are among the programs of the 
congregations. 


Red Bank, N. J. Holy Trinity congrega- 
tion is observing the tenth anniversary of 
its founding this year. Appropriate serv- 
ices have been held at which the messages 
were brought by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, 
president of the United Synod of New 
York, and the Rev. W. C. J. Weidt of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. A drive for funds 
was started in January and is bearing 
fruit, $1,000 having been raised to date. 
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Financial arrangements have been com- 
pleted so that the congregation expects to 
start building a brick Colonial church this 
summer. 

Under the present pastor, the Rev. 
Walter Cowen, who took up his work here 
in 1935, the mortgage indebtedness has 
been decreased by $2,000, all current bills 
have been met in full, some past indebted- 
ness has been wiped out, benevolence has 
increased, an Intermediate Luther League 
has been organized, and attendance at both 
Sunday school and church has increased. 
“Light for Today” is being used by most 
of the members to increase their spiritual 
growth. 


Rochester, Pa. Grace Church, the Rev. 
H. Reed Shepfer pastor, added seventy- 
three new members to the church roll 
during the Easter Season. Palm Sunday 
forty-one young people were received by 
confirmation. William H. Shepfer, D.D., 
Defiance, Ohio, father of the pastor, 
preached the sermon. At the Good Friday 
evening service thirty-two adults were re- 
ceived into membership. Dr. Shepfer as- 
sisted with the Holy Week services and 
preached several evenings. Nearly 800 
members communed at the Holy Week 
and Easter Communions. 

About six hundred people attended the 
annual Sunrise Service Easter morning in 
Grace Church, sponsored by the Young 
People’s Division of the fourth and ninth 
districts of the Beaver County Sabbath 
School Association. Dr. E. K. Patton of 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, was the 
speaker. His theme was: ‘The Peace of 
Jesus.” 

Many children of the congregation at- 
tend the junior church service each Sun- 
day morning in the Sunday school room. 


Utica, N. Y. In the development of a 
children’s chapel at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Pastor L. F. Wagschal 
dedicated on behalf of the church the fol- 
lowing memorials:—a white altar, brass 
cross, candlesticks, dossal curtain, altar 
Bible, missal stand, and an offering plate. 
The chapel was also the recipient of a 
beautiful silk American flag. In this chapel 
the children from six to twelve years of 
age under the guidance of the superinten- 
dent of the department conduct their wor- 
ship service before they proceed to the 
study of the lesson. 

This congregation is in the midst of the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
its organization, the formal observance of 
which will take place October 23-30. 

Pastor Wagschal was the recipient of a 
set of stoles, a gift from two workers in 
the church and the Missionary Society. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Martha Zug Day 


fell asleep at the close of a beautiful Sabbath | 
Day, May 15, 1938. A faithful member of the 
First Lutheran Church, Carlisle, Pa., for many 
years, she stood for the finer things in her 
church and community. Quiet in her mode of 
living, yet zealous in good works, she is dead 
but speaks to those who mourn. By precept 
and example she showed courage in long years 
of suffering, and patience under trials by fire. 
One daughter, Nora Zug Day, survives. Her 
pastor, Dr. A. R. Steck, assisted by the Rev. 
Ire F. Brame, and Marshall E. Brenneman who 
was licensed to preach at the recent annual 
meeting of the West Pennsylvania Synod, con- 
ducted the funeral service at the home in 
Carlisle, May 18. “Let her own works praise 
her in the gates.” A. R. Steck. 
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The Rev. James Angus Lowe 


son of Cornelius and Mary Ann Lowe, was born 
October 22, 1851, at Smicksburg, Indiana 
County, Pa. He attended the village school, 
graduated from the Glade Run Academy, and 
from Wittenberg College and Seminary at 
Springfield, Ohio. He taught rural school for 
two winters; taught in Swede College in Knox- 
ville, Ill., for two years; and in a rural school 
in Johnson County, Kan., one winter. For eight 
years he was principal of the high school in 
Jericho Springs, Mo. He held a teacher’s life 
certificate in Missouri, an A.M. degree from 
Wittenberg College, and a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. He was instructor for sev- 
eral summers in the Teachers’ Institute in 
Cedar County, Mo. 

Mr. Lowe was licensed to preach by the 
Iowa Synod, and was ordained to the gospel 
ministry by the Kansas Synod, 1878. He began 
his ministry preaching in schoolhouses one 
winter in Johnson County, Kan. He was _ pas- 
tor three and a half years at White Rock, Kan., 
a town that has been gone for fifty years. He 
preached at Hardy, Nebr., 1880 to 1883; Barnes, 
Waterville, and Hebron, Kan., 1883 to 1888; 
Hutchinson, Kan., 1888 to 1891; Wichita, Kan., 
1891 to 1893; Chapman, Kan., 1893 to 1894; 
Jericho Springs, Mo., 1894 to 1902; Beatrice, 
Nebr., 1902 to 1908; Wilber, Nebr., 1908 to 1913. 
He supplied the churches at Beatrice and Mc- 
Cool Junction, Nebr., for some years, then held 
a pastorate at Fernald, Iowa, 1916 to 1918. His 
work was mostly frontier and mission work. 

When he finished his seminary work he told 
the synodical Mission Committee that he was 
going to Kansas. ‘‘But the committee does not 
have any money and is not sending any men to 
Kansas,” they said. “I am not asking for any 
money, or to be sent, I am going to Kansas.” 
He built churches at Hardy, Nebr., and at 
Waterville and Hutchinson in Kansas. In the 
Kansas Synod Pastor Lowe was secretary for 
three years and president of the synod for 
three years. In the Nebraska Synod he was also 
secretary for three years and president for three 


‘ years. He was a member of the Board of Trus- 


tees of Midland College for twenty years, and 


was a delegate to the General Synod twice. 


Mr. Lowe was married to Anna Eugenie 


Wertz August 1, 1877, at Oregon, Ill. She was 


) a teacher in the high school at Galesburg, II. 


| She was the strength of his life, a willing and 
efficient missionary pastor’s wife. She sowed 
the seeds of the disease that finally took her 
life by her church activities as early as the 
work at Hutchinson 1888-1891. She was called 
to her reward at Wilber, Nebr., June 4, 1912. 
To this union were born three children: Charles 
R., now Lutheran minister at Monroe, Wis.; 
Emery C., who died in the Philippine Islands 
school service at Carcar, Cebu Island, P. I., 
February 29, 1908; and Mrs. W. G. Springer 
of Carthage, Mo. 

June 22, 1916, Mr. Lowe was married to Mrs. 
Anna Julia Peters of Beatrice, Nebr. After a 
two-year pastorate in Fernald, Iowa, they lived 
at Corydon, Iowa, for twc years, where he re- 
tired twelve years ago. The last ten years he 
has lived at Omaha, Nebr. 

Pastor Lowe passed into life eternal at his 
home April 29, 1938, in his eighty-seventh year. 
He was buried at Beatrice. He leaves behind 
a great many people whose lives he influenced 
for good and who are grateful to God that He 
sent forth such a faithful servant to preach 
and teach the gospel message. Cl Rass 


The Rev. Henry William Wiemken 


Funeral rites for the Rev. Henry William 
Wiemken were held March 25 at the First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Oakland, Calif. The serv- 
ice was in charge of the Rev. Francis Pryor, 
pastor of this congregation, assisted by Dr. John 
.R. Broyer of San Francisco, Dr. Oscar H. 
Gruver of Berkeley, and the Rev. Lorimer of 
Oakland. Fellow pastors were present to pay 
tribute. Interment took place at Evergreen 
\Cemetery, Oakland. 

Henry William Wiemken was born February 
13, 1875, in Oldenburg, Germany. After grad- 
uation from the Breklum Seminary he and his 
wife, Magda, began their missionary careers as 
head of an orphanage for Armenian children 
saved during the Turkish massacre in the 1890’s. 
They were forced to relinquish this work due 
to tropical illnesses. Later he became traveling 
missionary in Hungrary, Austria and Serbia. 
Still later he went to Elberfeld as city mis- 
sionary. 

He heard the call to come to America to be 
minister to the many German immigrants. He 
began his work in South Dakota, and from here 
he went to Lanham, Nebr., and later to West- 
boro, Mo. He moved to California in 1911 as 
pastor of a congregation in Lodi and then in 
Sanger. He founded, organized and built St. 
John’s Church, Oakland, and served as pastor 


/from 1920 to 1926. He retired from the active 


ministry due to failing health. Since retirement 
he has served in many a pulpit as substitute 
and has conducted a real estate and insurance 
business beside. 

Mr. Wiemken died unexpectedly of a lung 
and cerebral hemorrhage. He had been suffer- 
ing from a lingering illness over a period of five 
years. He is survived by his widow, three sons, 
Henry and August of Oakland and Ludwig of 
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The only legal reserve 


Life Insurance Company 


Exclusively for Lutherans 


A Mutual Company 


providing insurance at actual cost 


Lutheran Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Waverly, Iowa 


Southgate; four daughters, Mrs. A. Rosendahl, 
Mrs. F. Jensen, Miss Helene of Oakland, and 
Miss Anna of El Monte. 

May 19, 1938. A. W. 


SYNODS 


The seventy-sixth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada will be 
held in Zion Church, Pembroke, Ontario, the 
Rev. H. J. Hamester pastor, June 14-19. Han- 
over may be reached over both the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific railways. 

C. H. Little, English Sec. 


A meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of East Pennsylvania will be held in Zion 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., S. W. Herman, D.D., 
pastor, Tuesday, June 7, at 1.30 P. M., Daylight 
Saving Time. Every congregation and parish 
of the synod is to be represented by the pastor 
and lay delegate. The synod in its recent con- 
vention, May 17 to 19, 1938, adjourned to meet 
on the above date of June 7, 1938, at 1.30 P. M., 
Daylight Saving Time. J. F. Knittle, Sec. 


The sixty-sixth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska will 
convene at 1.30 o’clock, Wednesday afternoon, 
June 1, in Salem Church, Fremont, Nebr., the 
Rev. Fred C. Wiegman pastor. The convention 
will open with the Holy Communion Service in 
charge of the officers of synod. 

Thomas D. Rinde, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Church of New York 
will hold its tenth annual convention June 13- 
16, in Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., pastor, 
beginning with The Service and Communion, 
Monday, at 8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination 
Service, June 15, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. Reinhold Tappert, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 13, at Refor- 
mation Church. Foreign missionaries and can- 


didates for ordination will be entertained if 
application is made before June 1 to Mr. R. R. 
Carroll, Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., 
Rochester, N. Y Paul C. White, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
will hold its one hundred thirty-fourth annual 
convention June 1-3 in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Rowan County, Frank P. Cauble, Ph.D., pastor, 
beginning with The Service and Communion, 
Wednesday, at 10.30 A. M. fF. L. Conrad, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nova 
Scotia will hold its thirty-sixth annual conven- 
tion, June 24-26, in St. Paul’s Church, Bridge- 
water, N. S., Canada, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker 
pastor. The convention will begin with The 
Service with Holy Communion June 24 at 10.30 
A. M. V. Monk, Sec. 


The sixty-third annual convention of the 
Wartburg Synod will be held in St. John’s 
Church, Springfield, Ill., the Rev. W. W. Roth 
pastor, June 14-16. The opening session will be 
at 7.45 P. M., Tuesday, June 14, and will include 
sermon by the Rev. R. R. Belter and Holy Com- 
munion. Business sessions daily at 9.00 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. Arthur M. Neumann, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wartburg 
Synod will be held June 28-30, at Forest Park, 
Ill., William F. Buch, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. W. W. Roth, Sec. 


GENEVA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Geneva Summer School, an interdenomi- 
national school for missionary education, will 
hold its twentieth session June 18-25. The rep- 
resentatives of the United Lutheran Church 
connected with this school are Mrs. J. A. Leas 
and Mrs. George P. Lottich, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
J. I. Meck, Racine, Wis.; and Mrs. H. Schaeffer, 
Maywood, Ill. 

For information address Mrs. Paul H. Weze- 
man, 1177 S. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Il. 
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FoR THE VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


OFFICIAL HYMNALS AND SERVICE _ Suggested, Materialjon 


Intermediates and Seniors 


BOOKS BIBLE STUDY 
For the Beginners’, Primary, and Junior Departments TEXTBOOKS 


This series of graded texts was bs se Gator 

f d hool but has b th 

THE CHILDREN’S HYMNAL AND Curistian Lite Coutte, The taxis listed below: ata 
available in bound form and have found some use in 


SERVICE BOOK te ie 


THE HYMNAL contains 251 hymns, etc., with music, carefully Lebel berks (oh coh of iy we Cle a 
selected from every available source, together with much espe- Rone teas ey sett 7 pte Bs a een ire per 
cially prepared material. First line, tune, and topical indexes. ps: Pa P : ‘ 


Pupil’s, 75 cents; in quantities, 60 cents. 
THE SERVICE BOOK provides an adequate selection of all forms Teacher’s, 80 cents; in quantities, 65 cents. 


of worship material required for this group. BIBLE READINGS. By Theo. E. Schmauk. A 
Red cloth, with ornamental title. Size, 73g x 55g inches. fund of memory and reading exercise ma- 
Price, 75 cents; $7.20 a dozen, delivery extra; $60.00 a hundred, terial. For eleven-year-olds and upward. 


Cloth, $1.00; in quantities, 80 cents. 


BIBLE HISTORY. A study and reading book in 
which Old and New Testament events are 
grouped and related in their connection. For 
twelve-year-olds and upward. Cloth. Pupil’s, 
75 cents; in quantities, 60 cents. Teacher’s, 90 
cents; in quantities, 75 cents. 


BIBLE FACTS AND SCENES. By Theo. E. 
Schmauk. An instructive and profusely illus- 
trated guidebook through Scripture lands and 
times. For thirteen-year-olds and upward. 
Cloth, 75 cents; in quantities, 60 cents. 


BIBLE BIOGRAPHY. By J. E. Whitteker. A 
series of character sketches of Old and New 
Testament personages. For fourteen-year-olds 
and upward. Cloth, $1.00; in quantities, 80 
cents. 


BIBLE OUTLINES. By Emma M. Schmauk. A 
survey of the contents, purpose, authorship, 
etc., of each book of the Bible. For sixteen- ; 
year-olds and upward. Cloth, 90 cents; in j 
quantities, 75 cents. 


° BIBLE TEACHINGS. By J. Stump. A simple 

ORCHESTRATIONS of the Parish School Hymnal and comprehensive presentation, largely in 

A series of SEVEN VOLUMES for upward of twenty-eight instruments. ae Ne canbe pete Satcts iment ae 

Young People, and Adult departments. Cloth, 
$1.00; in quantities, 80 cents. 


delivery extra. 
For the Intermediate, Senior, Young 


People’s, and Adult Departments 


THE PARISH SCHOOL HYMNAL 


THE HYMNAL contains 371 hymns and tunes, representing 
a selection of standard and popular melodic hymns, first 
line, tune and topical indexes. 


THE SERVICE BOOK comprises fifty-seven pages of wor- 
ship material meeting the requirements of the older 
groups. 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents a copy, postpaid; $7.20 a dozen, 
delivery extra; $60.00 a hundred, delivery extra. Water 
grained leather, red under gold edges, $2.75. 


The Orchestral Settings of the several volumes may be utilized for the instruments 


indicated: 
BIBLE LITERATURE. By J. A. W. Haas. A 
VOLUME I—First Violin; Flute; Oboe; VOLUME V—Horns, E Flat; Flat Mello- more advanced text than “Bible Outlines.” 
C Melody Saxophone. phone; Alto-Saxophone; Alto; Baritone; Cloth, $1.00; in quantities, 80 cents. 
ue eee Violin. Baritone Saxophone. 
Bont (Comer epee eee Leos VOLUME VI—B-Flat Trombone (Tenor) General Literature for Older 
Saxophone. ? Bass Clef; Baritone; Tenor Saxophone G 
VOLUME IV — Second Part — B-Flat (Bass Clef). roups 
Trumpet; B-Flat Cornet; B-Flat Clarinet; © VOLUME VII—’Cello; Bass; Bass Viol; 
B-Flat Saxophone. Trombone; Bassoon; Tuba. WHAT A CHURCH MEMBER SHOULD KNOW. 
By A. A. Zinck. The first unit in our pro- 
Bound in heavy paper binding. Size, 7 x 101% inches. jected series of Adult Electives. Planned pri- 


marily to serve as a satisfactory manual for 
adult catechetical classes or instruction groups 
under the conditions generally. prevailing in 
this connection. It includes thirteen chapters, 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNALS with study and discussion helps. 20 cents. 


A CATECHISM IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. By 


Price, $1.75 a volume; in quantities of five or more volumes, at $1.50 a volume. 


LITTLE CHILDREN’S BOOK. Forms of AN ORDER OF SERVICE FOR CHURCH C. P. Swank, S.T.D. A manual on the ap- 
Service and Hymns with Music. Cloth, SCHOOLS. A reprint of the Order of pointments and forms of public worship in 
55 cents; $5.50 a dozen. ey selection of Psalms, from the Lutheran Church. Cloth. 40 cents. 

ISH SCHOOL HYMNAL, de- 
SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK. signed for Sunday schools using a OUR CHURCH. By Representative Leaders. An 
With Music. No. 1—cloth, 80 cents; in hymnal lacking an order of service. To official studybook on the origin, principles 
quantities of twelve or more, at 64 be pasted in. Price, 25 cents a dozen; and activities of the United Lutheran Church. 
cents, delivery extra. $1.50 a. hundred. Illustrated. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
Nee a Turkey Morocco, flexible, gilt. THE STORY OF JESUS. With S ti f 
.00. WORSHIPFUL SERVICES FOR TH = rey SU OLS ECSU Onan eon 
Words Only. No. 1. Cloth, 60 cents; in DAY SCHOOL. A collection of eile Further Study. By M. Hadwin Fischer, Ph.D. 
quantities of twelve or more, at 48 cents, and closing services, etc. 20 cents a copy; A splendid basis for a systematic study of the 


cents, delivery extra. $2.00 a dozen; $15.00 a hundred. Bae oe Ce sien for use by 
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